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Just Around the Corner 


T MUST by now have become apparent even to 

the German people that the German army will 
be actively occupied in Russia for the best part of 
another year at least. In the light of this intelli- 
gence it must be expected that Hitler will pay almost 
any price to show as many compensations as he 
can in the way of victories. The possession of 
Leningrad, Kiev and Odessa could be passed off as 
both the completion of one program and an 
excellent set of spring-boards for ‘mopping up’ 
operations next spring. In addition, the Germans 
would be in a much stronger position defending 
possession of these cities than they will be if they 
have to spend the winter putting up a show of 
maintaining an offensive in front of them, for it 
stands to reason that they can’t rest short of them. 


The battles, therefore, now going on in these 
sectors are crucial and the fury of the Russian 
defense shows that they are in no danger of under- 
estimating the need of holding the Germans short 
of an objective where they can rest and save face. 
If heroic fighting can do it, it would seem accom- 
plished. On the other hand, Hitler must have more 
than he has to show, if morale is not to slump 
badly this winter, so that until the snow flies in 
earnest, German manpower will not be spared. 

The only other matter of immediate importance 
in war strategy is what kind of agreement the 
U.S. can make with Japan without ‘selling China 
down the river.’ There seems to be a widespread 
feeling that the U.S. state department has not yet 
lost faith in the efficacy of appeasement and may 
try it once more. Britain has pretty well 
committed herself to following the American lead. 
It is inconceivable that Japan would yield all of 
China and Manchuria—and China is the veteran 
on the anti-axis front line. The logical conclusion 
Would seem to be that war is inevitable, and yet 
the feeling seems strong that the administration 
in Washington has not got nerve enough to ‘act 
tough’ with Japan. If appeasement is tried at 
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China’s expense it will be the most unsettling and 
disheartening blow since Munich to those who feel 
that the democracies are beginning to gain in 
self-respect. 

From all the signs, the Allied offensive in 
Libya is almost overdue. It is to be assumed, 
however. that they will not start until they feel 
they can almost guarantee complete and speedy 
success. There must be no more hold-ups because 
of shortages of equipment. The British parliament 
is already pretty touchy on that subject and we can 
rest assured that no chances will be taken. A 
successful campaign there, coming on top of the 
exceedingly well-planned and executed collabora- 
tion with Russia in Iran, will quieten those who are 
agitating for an invasion of Europe and hearten all 
those who feel that only successful offensive action 
can hasten the war’s conclusion. 


Ottawa 


T IS a great pleasure to associate ourselves with 

the Toronto Globe and Mail, the Canadian 
Tribune and many other progressive journals 
throughout Canada in urging upon Mr. King the 
necessity for some proclamation of Canadian 
policy regarding the USSR. Surely the Canadian 
people are not unaware of, or ungrateful for, the 
very great benefit of the magnificent Russian 
resistance. We do not forget that the role of ally 
to the British people was forced upon the Russians. 
We do not demand that the dominion government 
sign a pact of everlasting friendship and admiration 
for the government of the USSR. But we do ask 
that the Canadian government adopt a realistic 
attitude to the new alignment of forces in the 
world. When the war is won, Russia’s immense 
contribution to the defeat of Nazism is going to 
give her a considerable group of seats at any 
reconstruction council table and it would be a very 
good idea indeed if we Canadians began now to 
have some dealings with them in order that the 
opponents of Hitlerism may have a sufficient 
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measure of mutual understanding to work together 


in the post war period. (As a special lure to any 
recalcitrant members of the cabinet, might it not be 
worthwhile to send a mission to Moscow to find 
out how the communists at home treat underground 
political groups whose policy changes with changes 
from Downing Street?) 


Washington 


T MUST BE becoming clearer to most United 

States citizens that the war which, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has again warned them, is moving toward 
them, is to be a “shooting war.” The president’s 
denunciation of Nazi “piracy” and his orders to 
the navy to convoy and to shoot on sight are surely 
to be regarded as bringing the war closer to 
America. H. W. Baldwin in the New York Times 
went so far as to say that they heralded the defeat 
of Germany in the war at sea. 


Mr. Biddle’s discovery of the loophole in the 
United States’ neutrality regulations makes _ it 
possible for American merchant ships to enter the 
ports of British colonies. This may be expected to 
speed and increase the flow of war supplies to 
Great Britain and her allies. On the other hand 
the opponents of American intervention cannot 
fail to regard the use of this legal technicality as a 
political trick to postpone the struggle over the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act. 


The Canadian government has doubtless taken 
note of the acrimonious discussion of Canada’s war 
effort which arose during the congressional debates 
on the draft extension bill. It was charged that 
while the American public was faced with the 
possibility of conscription for overseas service, the 
Canadians were sheltering behind compulsory 
training for home defense only. While this 
charge may be dismissed as an unimportant phase 
of isolationist tactics, it should serve to convince 
us further of two things: the need for consideration 
of the effects of Canada’s war planning upon public 
opinion in the United States and the need for 
effective propaganda directed toward enlightening 
that public opinion. 


C’est La Pointe 


N CANADIAN INTERNMENT CASES there 

have been many—far too many—complaints 
about the capricious and arbitrary use of the 
power vested in the minister of justice under the 
Defense of Canada Regulations. Moreover, there 
has this long time been a most uneasy feeling 
among Canadian labor about the internment of 
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J. A. Sullivan and other officials of the Seamen's 
Union, who were picked up by the police while they 
were conducting negotiations on behalf of their 
union. This was, according to a statement of the 
minister of justice, pure coincidence. 


Pure coincidence has been at it again then, for 
it so happens that the eminent British advocate, 
Sir Norman Birkett, arriving in Canada, expressed 
strong feelings on the subject of ‘due process of 
law’ in such cases, just at the time that Mr. J. L, 
Cohen was explaining the circumstances surround. 
ing the case of C. S. Jackson, electrical union 
official, who was interned in July, to the Canadian 
Congress of Labor assembled at Hamilton. The 
Jackson case is not only sinister in itself but it 
reflects a particularly nasty light over the whole 
war history of government - trade union relations, 
The charges against Mr. Jackson read: 


“That he (Jackson) was primarily responsible for a 
strike of employees at the Canadian General Electric Co, 
Toronto; that on being advised by competent authorities 
that the strike was illegal he continued to prolong the 
strike; that this constituted an effort or attempt to 
obstruct or impede the production of war materials; that 
he associated with members of the Communist party of 
Canada; that he was a proposer of the nomination of Tim 
Buck, general secretary of the Communist party of Can- 
ada, as candidate for the office of controller in the Tor- 
onto civic elections in December, 1938.” 


The last charge, of course, is no charge at all. 
Tim Buck had, in 1938, every right to run for civic 
office, so that there could be no offense in nominat- 
ing him. The first point, however, is a serious 
charge—against the government. It says in 
explicit terms that a labor official may be interned 
for participating in what is claimed to be an 
‘illegal’ strike. But if the strike was considered 
illegal there was every opportunity to bring Mr. 
Jackson before the courts. It can, therefore, only 
be inferred that it is the considered policy of the 
government to reserve to themselves the right to 
deal with other labor leaders as they have dealt 
with Mr. Jackson. If this is not a policy designed 
to intimidate labor, how, Mr. Lapointe, is labor to 
know the difference between this and real intimida- 
tion? Furthermore, what is labor, and in particv- 
lar, the Seamen’s Union, to think of all those 
assurances of coincidence? Mr. Jackson had better 
be released until such time as something more 
genuine than the present direct attack at essential 
liberties, with its farcical ‘additional matter,’ cal 
be proved against him. 








A long list of accusations, such as those contained 
in the additional matter may fool the politically 
naive, but under present conditions the people of 
Canada are rapidly losing their naivete in thei 
concern for their liberty. 
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Campbell Soup 


HE STRIKE at the Campbell soup plant in 

New Toronto this month gave a great opportun- 
ity to those who, like Mr. Hepburn, thrive by 
exploiting the differences between farmers and 
workers. He naturally jumped at the opportunity, 
and the press seconded him by most ably misrepre- 
senting the facts. The strike was a spontaneous 
outburst, and there was no union in the plant at 
the time, until the Packinghouse Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee were called in by the strikers to help 
them. Instead of offering, with blares of publicity, 
to pay the fare of all farmers who would come and 
process their own tomato crop, why did not Mr. 
Hepburn bring pressure to bear on the manage- 
ment who were persistently refusing to recognize 
the chosen representatives of their workers? 

Everyone must sympathize with the farmers who 
wanted to save their crop, caught as they were by 
contracts which enabled the company to cancel 
delivery in case of labor trouble. Why should the 
farmers, who already have to bear the vagaries of 
nature, assume responsibility for labor troubles as 
well? It may be quite legal but it does not make 
sense. An interesting feature was the absence of 
any incidents between farmers and strikers. 

The strike was settled with some gains to the 
workers. To praise Mr. Hepburn for the settlement 
is absurd; it was made possible only because the 
men and women concerned kept their heads in spite 
of strong provocation and the obvious attempt to 
make political capital out of the situation. 


Mr. Howe Speaks Again 


EANWHILE, Mr. Hepburn’s counterpart in 

the dominion cabinet is also trying to use the 
big stick, but with even less success, at the 
McKinnon plant at St. Catharines, Ontario. Mr. 
Howe grandiloquently declared that the plant would 
be open under R.C.M.P. protection, and sternly 
appealed to all patriotic workers to return to work— 
patriotic employers presumably just carry on. The 
result was that about two hundred men returned to 
work out of over four thousand, and Mr. Howe 
sadly remarked there was nothing he could do 
about it. That is quite true, but he should have 
thought of that before. When will our government 
learn that coércion does not work, especially when 
80 obviously used only against one side? 

The strike, by the way, is perfectly legal. A 
conciliation board has reported and the men have 
refused to accept the award, which they are quite 
entitled to do. Hence, the new order in council, just 
teleased at the time of this writing, which will, 
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after conciliation award, require a secret ballot of 
all the workers under government auspices before 
men can strike after a board has reported. There 
is also talk of making the wage policy of order in 
council 7440 compulsory. 

All the implications of the new order in council 
cannot be seen at the moment, but one thing is very 
clear: all the compulsion is to be used against the 
unions, all the obstacles and all the delays are put 
in their way, while the employers blandly ignore 
those parts of government policy which do not suit 
them, and the government does nothing about it. 
Appeals to the workers’ patriotism, under those 
circumstances, seem a trifle indecent. 


Women and the Civil Service 


T IS patently ridiculous if it is true, as we hear, 

that Canada should still keep intact the barrier 
against married women with husbands to support 
them being employed in the civil service. Such a 
scheme may have something to recommend it 
during the depression (though not much), but at 
the present juncture of world history it is sheer 
folly from the point of view of domestic economy, 
besides being an insult to the women of Canada. 





The United States 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S latest talk, con- 
taining the announcement that the navy had 
orders to sink on sight any ‘pirate’ craft operating 
in an undefined area of ocean, again raises the 
question of how far the American public is prepared 
to go in helping the enemies of Hitler. Coming on 
top of the earlier announcement that the president 
is going to ask congress to repeal the Neutrality 
Act, it was naturally to be expected that the 
isolationist group would trot out their heaviest 
armament in opposition, and it was hoped that those 
who have hitherto merely acquiesced in the 
president’s policy might find in the latest moves a 
rallying point for a show of more positive support. 
That hope may be justified in some small measure 
when the Neutrality Act comes before congress 
but it is unwise on the one hand to hope for much 
more than lukewarm support and on the other to 
judge the public temper of the U.S. from any lack 
of display of enthusiasm. There are too many 
factors involved in the present world conflict for 
public opinion to crystallize the conflicting elements 
into a clear and easily comprehended course of 
action. 
It seems probable that one of the major reasons 
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for the present slump in the morale of the USS. is 
that the American people feel that American aid 
and Russian resistance have saved the war from 
being lost and they don’t see yet how it can be 
won. It is not true, of course, that the war can no 
longer be lost and both Mr. Churchill and the 
London Sunday Times have recently tried to correct 
the impression that American aid has yet reached 
the dimensions necessary to ensure even a draw. 
However, even supposing that the war can no 
longer be lost, the fact remains that no one in 
authority is yet in a position to give any clear 
indication of how he thinks the war might be won 
and the possibilities are too various to make 
speculation profitable, much less to adopt a strong 
attitude about. 

Just assuming for the moment that American 
manpower were available, it still remains difficult 
for Americans to see how it could be used to 
advantage, without being squandered, as long as 
the German army remains at its present level of 
efficiency and European bridgeheads remain in 
German hands. This is the point isolationist 
leaders reiterate day and night and while a large 
part of the American public is convinced that this 
is the existing situation there is not going to be 
much enthusiasm in the U.S. for even such strategic 
forays as the occupation of Dakar. The American 
people are still young in the contemplation of 
world strategy and have never prided themselves 
upon the subtilty of their approach (witness their 
advertising methods) and if they are faced, as they 
are, with the necessity of fighting an opponent as 
powerful as Germany, they will not, naturally, think 
of using jiu-jitsu, or of spinning cobwebs around 
him; they will incline rather, to wait until a more 
simple and direct method of procedure presents 
itself before they actually grapple. After all, in 
1917 it was perfectly obvious that the war could 
be won or lost on the western front. Not until 
there is a great deal more indication than there is 
at present of where and at what price Germany 
can be beaten will there be any opportunity for 
those who are wholeheartedly anti-nazi in the U.S. 
to campaign for military participation with much 
hope of success. 

Equally, of course, a problem in the present 
state of American opinion is the nature of the war 
itself. If the British Commonwealth is fighting 
the war grimly, tenaciously and determinedly, but 
with no admiration for war as such, because it 
became obvious that it was the only possible means 
of removing the imminent threat of fascism, it is 
foolish to expect the U.S., with the Atlantic 
between, to do more than acquiesce in the inevitable 
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extension of assistance without much display of 
enthusiasm for each succeeding step. 

This war was forced upon the democracies by a 
young, violent and debased ideology, and, moreover, 
forced upon them at a time when the democracies 
were struggling to rid themselves of the weaknesses 
and viciousnesses which had grown up from 4 
neglect of the economic implications of democratic 
doctrine. The consequence was that in countries 
like France where the lines of cleavage between 
those who desired change and those who would not 
yield were too great, the nation collapsed and those 
who were not willing to extend democracy wer 
willing to collaborate with Hitler in the establish. 
ment of his sterile New Order. In Britain a con. 
promise was effected, once the change-resisters 
had been at least partially removed. The result 
there has been a_ considerable extension of 
democracy, a token payment which gives the British 
people the hope that, Britain victorious, payment 
in full may follow. With such a goal in sight the 
people of Great Britain have been able to show a 
remarkably united front to the enemy and great 
determination in the prosecution of their immediate 
job, that of winning the war. 

In the United States the position was complicated 
by the fact that they had only recently undergone 
the minor operation of the New Deal and the extent 
and permanence of this ‘revolution’ from wildly 
individual to mildly social organization has not, to 
date, been settled. As has also happened in Canada, 
the change resisters saw in the urgency of the times 
an opportunity to distract attention from the field 
of domestic change, and wrapped themselves in the 
mantle of patriotism for their own protection. 

As a consequence the people of the United 
States, instead of being able to concentrate on the 
defeat of the Axis powers have been forced at home 
to defend the new social orientation of the New 
Deal against those professed patriots who now tr 
to restrict the industrial and other freedoms for 
which they express so vital a concern. Although 
at the present time labor appears to be holding its 
gains on the home front, it is still apprehensive 
that the actual plunge into war would provide the 
opportunity to snatch away the fruits of its past 
victories. 

These two factors, inability to see just how, 
where and at what price the Nazi military machine 
may be decisively defeated and apprehension lest 








war wipe out the New Deal gains, although the 
are not by any means the only problems facing tl 
administration in its campaign for unified effort 
are perhaps two of the most important to whieh 
solutions must be found before a more positive 
demonstration of American solidarity can 
obtained. 
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Pan America in the World Order 


John P. Humphrey 


thinking that is more important than the 

concept of federalism. The cornerstone of a 
number of national constitutions, including those of 
the United States and Canada, it is now being 
brought into service by the most constructive 
thinkers on post-war international organization. 

When, two decades ago, the statesmen of the 
victorious allied and associated powers gathered at 
the peace conference to write a new constitution 
for the world, they thought that it would be 
sufficient if they undertook on behalf of their 
respective sovereign states to observe certain rules 
of international conduct. They did not think it 
necessary that there should be any direct relation- 
ship between the new international organization 
that they were creating and the citizens of the 
various states. Citizens owed obedience and loyalty 
to their respective sovereign states: the latter only 
would be bound towards each other or towards the 
new institution, which they called a League of 
Nations, but which they should have called a 
League of States. 

In the twenty years between the two wars, there 
was repeated on a large scale the experience of the 
United States between the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the adoption of the federal constitution. 
It soon became apparent that the states, members 
of the League of Nations, were too powerful to be 
controlled by an international organization that had 
no claim to be obeyed by individual men and women. 

The essence of federalism, both in the national 
and in the international spheres, is that there should 
exist a direct relationship between the federal 
authority and all the citizens. There are certain 
matters in respect to which a political and legal 
relationship exists between it and the citizens, and 
certain matters in respect to which the relationship 
is between the citizens and their respective states 
(or provinces). Neither the federal authority nor 
any member state has any control over the citizens 
in respect to matters outside its domain. Thus, if 
criminal law falls within the jurisdiction of the 
federal authority, as it does in Canada, it is a 
Matter with which the provinces have no concern. 
Similarly, in the international sphere, if the 
federal super-state has jurisdiction in respect to 
military and naval forces, the states have none and 
80 On. 

; A super-national federal constitution would :‘make 
It possible to allocate the powers of government to 
the authorities most competent to deal with them 
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Tesi IS no idea in the history of political 


without interfering unduly with legitimate national 
interests and traditions. But the principal advan- 
tage in a world torn by international strife would 
be that, while creating a strong super-national 
government, it would weaken the governments of 
the member states. 

In the international sphere the federal idea has 
two possible applications. There could be either 
one super-national federal organization in which 
all the presently sovereign states (and such others 
that shall be constituted or reconstituted after the 
war) would be members; or there could be a group 
of regional federal unions composed each of all the 
presently sovereign states in a particular region. 
There is no reason, however, why the groups should 
all have a regional or geographical basis. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations, for example, 
which cuts across geographical lines, could consti- 
tute a separate group. The regional or other 
groups could be codrdinated together in a super- 
federal union, or they could remain independent of 
each other. The best thinking on world government 
favors the latter alternative. It is proposed that 
the nations of the world group themselves together 
into regional or other unions. Natural regional 
units, it is suggested, would be the European, the 
Pan American, the Far Eastern and the Russian. 
These groups would be codrdinated together in a 
reconstituted, but federal, League of Nations. The 
plans differ; but most of them agree that the 
American republics, which are already organized 
although not federally in the Union of American 
States, should constitute one of the groups. 

The Union of American States is the institutional 
basis of a movement that dates back to 1826, when 
four Latin American states (all the Latin American 
states had been invited as had the United States 
and the then principal American power, Great 
Britain) met in a congress at Panama. Other 
conferences were held in the nineteenth century; 
but the movement remained purely Spanish Ameri- 
can until 1889, when a conference, the first inter- 
national conference of American states, met at 
Washington on the invitation of the United States. 
All of the American nations were represented at 
this conference except the Dominican Republic and 
Canada. Like its predecessors, it achieved little; 
but it is important, not only because the United 
States and Brazil were now included in the move- 
ment, but because it was the first of a series of 
eight regular conferences the last of which was held 
in Lima in 1938 (or Havana in 1940, if we include 
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the two meetings of American foreign ministers 
called under the Buenos Aires Consultative Pact). 
In the same period, there were held over a hundred 
special or technical conferences, some of which, 
for example, the Buenos Aires Peace Conference 
(1936) and the Washington Conference on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration (1929), were quite as im- 
portant as the regular meetings. The 1889 
conference also created the Union of American 
States and its agent and permanent secretariat, the 
Pan American Union (first known as the Commer- 
cial Bureau of the American Republics). 

Is there any reason for believing that the Pan 
American movement can be made a part of a 
universal world order? Any answer to this question 
based solely on an examination of the history of the 
movement would have to be pessimistic; for a 
feature of that history has been the refusal of the 
Pan American organization to interest itself in the 
affairs of the world outside of the Americas. But 
the degree of this hemispheric isolation has not 
always been the same. 

The Washington Conference of 1889 was a purely 
domestic affair and was held at a time when there 
existed no corresponding system of conferences 
outside the Americas with which the movement 
could codperate. In 1899 and 1907, however, the 


principal powers of the world met in two confer- 


ences at The Hague. A characteristic of the 
second and third Pan American Conferences, which 
met at Mexico City and Rio de Janeiro respectively 
in 1901 and 1906, was their willingness to codperate 
with The Hague meetings. It is no mere coinci- 
dence that this phase in the history of the Pan 
American movement corresponded to a temporary 
abandonment by the United States of its traditional 
isolationist policy, an abandonment that was indi- 
cated not only by the fact that it was represented 
at the two Hague conferences and at the Congress 
of Algeciras in 1906, but by its excursion into the 
Philippines and the adventurous policies of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

At Mexico City the American republics signed a 
protocol in which they accepted the principles that 
had been established in the three conventions that 
had been adopted at the first Hague conference. 
These conventions were: the Convention on the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, the 
Convention on the Laws and Customs of War on 
Land, and the Convention on the Adaptation to 
Maritime Warfare of the Principles of the Geneva 
Convention. The republics also undertook to adhere 
to the conventions. The first of these conventions, 
however, was a “closed’’ convention, and could only 
be adhered to by states that had been invited to 
the Hague conference. As the United States and 
Mexico were the only American countries that had 
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been represented at The Hague (Brazil had been 
invited), these countries were requested to make 
the necessary arrangements for the adherence of 
the others. This was done; and, in 1907, a protocol 
of adherence was opened at The Hague, which was 
signed by 17 American republics, not including 
Mexico and the United States, which had already 
signed the convention. The other two conventions 
were signed by 20 of the republics. 

In 1906, the Rio de Janeiro conference showed an 
even greater readiness to codperate with the 
second Hague conference, which was to be held in 
the following year and to which, largely because of 
the insistence of the United States, all the Latin 
American republics had been invited. The attempt 
of Germany, Great Britain and Italy to coerce 
Venezuela, in 1901-02, to pay certain debts had 
inspired the Argentine foreign minister, Dr. Luis 
Drago, to enunciate the important but then contro- 
versial doctrine that bears his name. Briefly 
stated, the Drago doctrine contends that force 
should not be used for the collection of public debts, 
because such debts are contracted by the sovereign 
power of the state. This doctrine, which was 
supported by all the American republics including 
the United States, was considered at the third Pan 
American conference. The conference referred the 
whole matter to The Hague peace conference, 
realizing quite properly that it was a matter that 
could not be dealt with in a regional conference. 
In the result, the nations that assembled the 
following year at The Hague signed a convention 
in which they agreed that they would not use 
armed force for the collection of public debts 
unless the debtor country refused to accept an 
offer of arbitration or having accepted, refused to 
carry out the award. 

The Pan American experience in a great many 
other matters from disarmament to the protection 
of copyright and patents conveys the same lesson 
that there are many matters that can only be dealt 
with effectively by a universal congress; but the 
reference of the Drago doctrine was a precedent 
that the American republics unfortunately soon 
forgot. 

The Rio conference also adopted a resolution in 
which it urged the governments of the Americal 
republics to instruct their delegates at The Hague 
peace conference to endeavor to secure the accept 
ance of a general arbitration convention “so effect 
ive and definite that, meriting the approval of the 
civilized world, it shall be accepted and put in foree 
by every nation.” 

At the Buenos Aires conference in 1910, the 
republics returned to the consideration of purely 
American affairs. The period of collaboration with 
non-American organizations had come to an end. 
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There were no regular Pan American conferences 
between 1910 and 1923, it having been thought 
necessary to postpone the fifth conference on 
account of the war. After the war, new influences 
began to play on the Pan American movement. One 
of the most important of these was Latin American 
membership in the League of Nations. Eight Latin 
American republics had declared war on Germany, 
and five others had broken off diplomatic relations 
with her. These 13 were invited to become charter 
members of the League; and all the others, except 
Mexico, were invited to adhere to the convenant. 
Eventually, all the Latin American republics 
including Mexico became members, although they 
did not all keep up their membership. The United 
States on the other hand remained outside the 
Geneva organization, a fact which added consider- 
ably to the strains within the Pan American move- 
ment. The United States was disillusioned with 
Europe, and did everything within its power to keep 
the Pan American movement uncontaminated by 
European contacts including the League. This was 
enough to encourage the principal Latin American 
countries to adopt pro-League policies (at least 
outside Geneva). The point of view of the United 
States prevailed in the sense that Washington was 
able to frustrate the few half-hearted attempts 
that were made to build up an organic relationship 
between the Pan American organization and the 
League of Nations. 

One of these was a proposal to create an 
American League of Nations, a proposal that is 
scheduled to be discussed again at the Bogota con- 
ference, which will meet in 1943. The proposed 
American league (which was first suggested by 
Uruguay at the Santiago conference in 1923) could 
have become a means for codperating with the 
Geneva organization and was so envisaged by its 
promoters. It was opposed not only by the United 
States, but also by pro-League members who saw 
in it an attempt to establish a rival organization. 
The United States also opposed a proposal made at 
the Montevideo conference in 1933 to admit official 
observers from the League of Nations. The same 
conference, however, adopted a resolution requesting 
the Lima conference (1938) to study activities and 
methods of codperation between the Pan American 
organization and other parts of the world. A 
similar resolution was adopted at the Buenos Aires 
Peace conference (1936), which also approved what 
might have been a far-reaching resolution in which 
the American states, members of the League, were 
Tequested to ask non-member states to codperate 
with the League in the study of projects for the 
Coordination of the Pact of Paris, the Argentine 
Anti-War treaty and other similar agreements with 
the convenant, and the non-member American states 
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were asked to “codperate with the League of 
Nations in the measures which it may adopt to pre- 
vent war or to settle international conflicts by 
pacific means, whenever the respective legal systems 
of said states permit.” The latter resolution was 
not supported by the United States and came to 
nothing. Equally ineffective was the resolution on 
methods of codperation with non-American organi- 
zations. By the time the Lima conference met, it 
was too late to think of collaboration with the 
league, the bankruptcy of which had been declared 
at Munich. But the governing board submitted a 
report in which it recommended collaboration in 
non-political matters. The report was adopted; 
but in view of the qualification this action consti- 
tuted a defeat not a victory for the advocates of 
collaboration. 

In other cases it was the league idea that pre- 
vailed. When, for example, the United States 
attempted in 1936 to impose its neutrality legisla- 
tion on the Pan American system, it was Latin 
American loyalty to League principles that defeated 
the measure. 

For its part, the League of Nations always 
showed an active interest in Latin America and the 
Pan American movement. On several occasions it 
endeavored to settle disputes between Latin Ameri- 
can countries; and its readiness to codperate with 
the conferences was at all times evident. If it 
was no more successful in the New than in the Old 
World, it must be remembered that it worked under 
an additional disadvantage on this side of the 
Atlantic; for it was always afraid of giving offence 
to the United States whose elastic Monroe doctrine 
had been recognized by the covenant. 
~ The lesson of this brief review is that the relation- 
ship of the Pan American movement to the outside 
world has, in the past, been determined by the 
attitude of the United States. It is safe to assume 
that this will also be the case after the war. This, 
therefore, is the key to the problem. Will the 
United States be willing after this war to join with 
the other nations of the world in the creation and 
maintenance of a world system of government? 
If she is—and present indications give some hope 
for thinking that she will be—it will be a compara- 
tively easy thing to incorporate the Pan American 
organization into that world government. 

Should these things come to pass, Canada may 
be faced with the necessity of making some of the 
most important decisions in her history. Canada’s 
place in a world divided into regional groups 
would naturally be in the Union of American 
States. Traditionally and historically, however, 
we have been associated with another group 
which cuts across geographical lines, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. As these two great 
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international organizations are presently organized, 
there would be no incompatibility, either legal or 
political, in Canada belonging to them both. But 
the situation might be different if both or either 
of them were organized on a federal basis. As 
presently constituted, neither the Union of Ameri- 
can States nor the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has any legal right to control the action of 
its members, let alone citizens of the latter. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations is an association 
of free nations whose only links are now a common 
crown and a tradition of close political and 
economic codperation. The Union of American 
States is also an association of free nations. The 
latter are united by a complex pattern of treaty 
arrangements; but it is a characteristic of the 
system that member states are under no obligation 
to accept these treaties. Argentina, for example, 
has only ratified five out of 72 Pan American 
conventions. It is a fact, moreover, that none of 
these treaties contain important political commit- 
ments; and none of them are incompatible with 
membership in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. If, however, either system were organized 
on a federal basis, member states as well as the 
citizens of the latter would be bound to the inter- 
national federal authority; and the heretofore 
sovereign states would no longer be free to follow 
independent lines of action. These obligations 
might be such as to render membership in both 
systems incompatible. But the conclusion does not 
necessarily follow; for the federal idea is capable 
of almost indefinite extensions; and there is no 
reason why Canada could not be a member of one 
system in respect to certain things and a.member 
of the other in respect to others. The problem, 
after all, is only one of dividing powers between 
various authorities. 


In Memoriam 
Alan Plaunt, 1904-1941 


LAN PLAUNT DIED on September 12, at 
A the early age of thirty-seven. His contribu- 

tion to Canada through his work in the field 
of national broadcasting is generally known to the 
public and has been properly commented on in the 
press. Readers of this journal will be familiar 
with its importance. Alan Plaunt may be said to 
have done for radio what Adam Beck did for the 
public ownership of power, and the work of both 
men has opened out new avenues of social progress. 
If radio broadcasting today is organized as a public 
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service and not as a private monopoly the fact is 
due to Alan Plaunt more than to any other 
Canadian. He was only twenty-six years of age 
when, perceiving the vast implications of this new 
instrument of public education, he first determined 
to save it from commercial exploitation. Having 
won this battle by means of the Canadian Radio 
League, he went on to plan the foundations for the 
democratic organization and control of the national 
system. He saw the danger in governmental control 
unless based on democratic principles. It was 
because he felt that these principles were being 
undermined by the present management that he 
resigned from the board of governors in 1940, and 
had he lived he would, we may be sure, have carried 
his policy through to a new success. 

Alan Plaunt’s close friends, however, know that 
his work for the public operation of radio was but 
part of a wider plan of work for Canada on which 
he had set his heart. His life was inspired by a 
deep faith in Canada and in Canada’s contribution 
to the democratic cause. He knew full well the 
changes, both political, economic and social, that 
were necessary if the Canadian people were to 
create a vital national life out of their contemporary 
indecision and sectional conflict. He sought to 
express his faith and to assist these changes in 
everything to which he gave his support. Though 
possessed of some private means, he utterly rejected 
the status quo and looked only to the future. He 
was a nationalist in the sense that he put Canada 
first in his thought and believed that, within this 
country, there were to be found the spiritual and 
material resources needed to build a free and 
progressive society. But there was _ nothing 
narrowly political or racial in his nationalism. Not 
only did it accept fully the concept of equal partner- 
ship between French and English-speaking Cana- 
dians. It was tempered by and a part of his basic 
faith in democracy. All else was secondary. He 
trusted in the common people, and welcomed every 
movement that enlarged their opportunities and 
organized their strength. His interest in inter 
national affairs, as well as his dislike of imperialism, 
sprang from the same source. 

He combined an appreciation of music and 
painting with his social outlook. In contemporary 
Canadian painting he was particularly interested, 
for he saw in it the finest expression of ol 
national sentiment. His love of art, and his 
recognition of the creative power of the individud 
was the counterpart of his love of social plannilg 
and his belief in the creative power of the group 
In him a social vision and a social imagination welt 
developed to a high degree. He died with his be 
ideas unrealized, but not, fortunately, uncommul: 
cated. 
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The United States and the War 


J. King Gordon 


country or outside of it who do not believe 

that the United States holds the key to the 
future of our world. Out-and-out interventionists 
and die-hard isolationists will agree that what 
America is doing today and what she will do to- 
morrow will determine the pattern of the world 
our children live in. The disagreement comes on 
the pattern itself. 


The isolationists make up a small minority and 
their influence is waning. Names of prominent 
national figures actively associated with them can 
be listed on two hands. The rank and file followers 
are a heterogeneous group; except on the one issue 
there is no community of interest and frequently 
bitter antagonism. Violent anti-New Dealists of 
both major parties are joined in uneasy wedlock 
with Norman Thomas and a socialist splinter group 
who in turn have to break bread with John L. 
Lewis and a small and dwindling anti-war section 
of the C.I.O. Until recently, all the communists 
were in there, too, busy as little red ants keeping 
America out of war and away from the meshes of 
subtle British imperialist intrigue. The latest 
change in the CP party line freed the isolationists 
from the support of the comrades but left them 
buddies still with the bundists, silver shirts, Cough- 
linites and others who see fascism as a movement 
of world redemption. Strange allies are the 
Christian pacifists, listing Dr. Fosdick and John 
Haynes Holmes as two really first-string names 
among their sponsors, who have just issued an 
appeal to the president to stop the war, now. 

A lot of groups, a lot of colors, to be blended into 
a single anti-war front. More astonishing are 
some of their claims. Making use of a Gallup poll 
of those who don’t want war—and who does, if you 
put it as baldly as that?—they claim to represent 
80 to 85 percent of the people. Recently one of 
their number let a cat or two out of the bag when 
he claimed that a private poll of those listed in 
Who’s Who gave 42.8 percent for immediate entry 
into war, 57.2 percent against. This, he claimed, 
just about coincided with a recent Gallup poll of 
45 percent for, 55 percent against. If these latest 
figures are at all representative, then there has 
been a decided shift in favor of war in the last few 
weeks. It is worthwhile giving some attention to 
the sequence of Gallup polls over a period of several 
months. 


Teme: ARE only a few people in this 
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April 27—74 percent of those with opinions favor going 
into the war, if necessary, to defeat Germany 
and Italy. 

June 16—77 percent think the president has been about 
right or has not gone far enough in aiding 
England. 

July 21—61 percent of those with opinions favor using 
the U.S. navy to convoy war materials to 
Britain. 

July 25—78 percent of those with opinions approve the 
occupation of Iceland. 

Aug. 2—62 percent of those with opinions favor checking 
Japan even if it means risking war. 

Aug. 30—58 percent oppose a Hitler peace now at the 
expense of Russia even if it gave back 
Scandinavia, France and the conquered coun- 
tries to their rightful owners. Only 34 percent 
favor such a peace, eight percent don’t know. 


These figures give some indication of the anti- 
axis sentiment in the United States. Some of the 
returns show how deeply many Americans feel 
themselves involved in the outcome of the war 
and underline their refusal to accept anything like 
a Hitler peace. The most significant figures show 
that every move on the part of the administration 
to aid England and hold back Hitler has found the 
enthusiastic backing -of the great majority of 
Americans and that in some cases the majority is 
ahead of the administration’s policy. All this, in 
the face of the untiring efforts of isolationist 
leaders to prove that the president is leading the 
country to war. 

There are a number of straws in the wind. The 
majority of American newspapers are for all-out 
aid to the Allies even if war is involved; some 
openly press for war. Even Roy Howard’s New 
York World-Telegram, which has been strongly on 
the isolationist side, has been carrying Douglas 
Miller’s You Can’t Do Business With Hitler. The 
Chicago Tribune stands out as the main sounding 
board for isolationism throughout the country. In 
proportion to its numerical strength, however, the 
America First Committee gets good news coverage. 
Recently, a single edition of the New York Times 
gave prominent space to: Lindbergh’s being denied 
the Municipal Auditorium at Oklahoma City, Sena- 
tor Nye’s charge that the U.S. government was not 
making proper use of the aluminum it had collected 
in pots and pans, Hamilton Fish’s urging of a war 
vote in Congress, and Senator Wheeler’s warning 
on the present Far Eastern policy. Isolationists 
have few grounds for complaint that they are being 
faced by a conspiracy of silence. 
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This brings us to the motion pictures and the 
radio. Isolationists have accused Hollywood of 
propagandizing to get the country into war and 
have instituted a senate inquiry. What will almost 
certainly emerge is that Hollywood is a representa- 
tive and particularly articulate section of the 
American people that doesn’t like Hitler and says 
so in an effective manner. Moreover, judged on 
the basis of a box office ballot, Hollywood is 
meeting with no serious objection from the paying 
public. The same is true, in general, of the radio. 
Anti-axis plays are popular. News commentators 
are, for the most part, strongly interventionist. 
Perhaps that is only natural since the majority of 
them are recruited from foreign correspondents 
who were in Europe in the days when Nazism was 
coming into full flower. Swing, Shirer, Severeid, 
Murrow, Dorothy Thompson, Fred Bate, Johannes 
Steele have all learned their modern history first 
hand. And they have learned it well. And they 
don’t relish the prospects of an American repeti- 
tion. In passing, it may be pointed out that 
Columbia’s and N.B.C.’s correspondents in England 
and in widely scattered points in Europe and the 
Far East keep the average American much better 
informed than the average Canadian who depends 
for his radio news on the B.B.C. 

On the active participation front are several 
committees who are strongly supported by leaders 
in the universities, in business and’ industry, in 
labor and the professions. More and more, the 
emphasis of these committees is on the necessity of 
the immediate entry of the United States into war. 
The committee to defend America by aiding the 
Allies was the pioneer group and claimed as its 
original head William Allen White of the Emporia 
Gazette. At first it pressed for more substantial 
aid to England; now it joins with the basically 
more aggressive Fight for Freedom Committee in a 
demand for out-and-out participation. The Council 
for Democracy, which through a series of radio 
programs has done a brilliant job of propaganda, 
began with the reputation of being safe, middle of 
the road and concerned chiefly in domestic issues; 
events have forced it into a more and more inter- 
ventionist stand with a distinctly liberal slant on 
social issues. Left of all these groups is the Union 
for Democratic Action founded by a saving 
remnant of socialists and liberals who have not 
bent the knee to Baal (or Stalin). Its leaders are 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Freda Kirchway of the Nation, 
Lewis Corey, Franz Daniel of the Amalgamated 
and a number of other labor and trade union 
leaders. They are a “war party,” but with 
emphasis on achieving democratic gains at home 
and in the final peace. Potentially, this group has 
the makings of a genuine labor party, though at 
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present its work is primarily educational. It jg 
backed by the important unions and seems free 
from intellectualist and ideological schisms. It 
is worth noting that the communists’ latest “back 
flip with full twist” has failed to endear them to 
any of the groups who have been fighting the battle 
for democracy from the start. All committees are 
carrying on intelligent, and for the most part, 
coéperative programs of education by mass meet- 
ing, radio program, petition and extension of 
organization. Events have been chiefly respons- 
ible for educating American opinion, but these 
various committees have played the important role 
of interpreting events and formulating popular 
action. 

It is fair to say that the majority of Americans 
are sympathetic with the viewpoint of the stop- 
Hitler groups. That is, they think Hitler should be 
stopped. But it is incorrect to suppose that, for 
this reason, America is on the verge of war. This 
paradox should not be difficult to grasp for those 
who watched the British public in the days before 
Munich—and perhaps even after—as the fascist 
blows fell on Spain, then on Austria, then on the 
Rhineland and then on Czechoslovakia. The 
actual threat of war still seems far removed from 
the average American; fortunately, for him and 
for all of us, the appeasers are not in power in 
Washington. 

“V” in the United States stands for Vicarious- 
ness. “V”s are advertised in Woolworth’s for a 
dime and in Black, Starr and Gorham’s up to $200 
(with diamonds) and they are proudiy worn on 
chest and bosom. (A friend of mine who has a 
sensitive conscience wears his under his lapel.) 
People are reading war, thinking war. Seven out 
of the first ten non-fiction best sellers are war 
books, about and against the Nazis. People are 
conscious of the defense program. Appeals for 
air raid wardens are posted up in the corner drug 
stores. Defense Savings Bonds are advertised 
everywhere, plugged every half-hour or so on the 
air, tied in with one of the smartest all-star hours 
of radio entertainment. The army is much in 
evidence and the newspapers give several pages 
daily to the doings of the various camps. The 
defense production is front page stuff. The life 
of entire communities has been transformed to 
accommodate defense industries. People worry 
about speed of production, worry about each new 
reorganization of the OPM. 

But all this is one step—or several steps— 
removed from the real thing. America is far from 
war; few people realize that a state of national 
emergency exists. Attempts at gasoline rationing 
have so far been a flop. News of a silk shortage 
has the immediate effect of causing near riots in 
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front of silk stocking counters. Army morale is 
said to be low because it is one thing to be 
marching to war and quite another to be “march- 
ing as to war.” The war is still thousands of miles 
away, across the ocean, in another hemisphere. 
Some are committed to war intellectually. Some 
are committed hypothetically—“if America is 
threatened, we will fight; if Great Britain is 
threatened with defeat, we will fight; if... 
if... if...” Some are committed emotionally. 
But the pan majority are still not sufficiently 
convinced of the imminent danger, of the imminent 
necessity and opportunity arising out of the 
developments of the past three months to say: 
“Now is the time for the United States to strike.” 


This vicarious interest in the war combined with 
a hypothetical commitment produces a kind of 
national paralysis. It serves the purposes both of 
the America First isolationists and the Nazi 
propagandists much more than would a desperate 
commitment to non-intervention. For if the 
majority have the feeling that “we are already in 
the war” or that “at last our production is under 
way” or that “the goods are getting across where 
they’re needed,” or “aren’t those R.A.F. boys 
magnificent?” or “the Russians have got the 
Germans bogged down,” then no further effort is 
required. American minds and hearts are in the 
right place and no Cassandra can shake their 
complacency. Probably the only thing that can 
shake that complacency is an incident of the 
first magnitude. Already the America Firsters 
are afraid of this and are warning constantly that 
the administration is going to “create” an incident. 


Such an incident may not be as far away as we 
imagine. The. Churchill-Roosevelt meeting had 
a profound effect and did much to counter the 
bitter Anglophobe propaganda that has been used 
with increasing intensity. The advance of the 
British and Russians into Iran had the psycholo- 
gical effect of blasting some of the defeatism that 
assumed that only the Nazis knew how to be 
tough. The American people are solidly behind 
the apparent determination of the administration 
to be tough with Japan. The attempted torpedoing 
of the Greer has convinced a great number of 
Americans that a shooting war is just around 
the corner. All this means that when the big 
incident comes the appeasers will be in the 
small minority and the many will call for action. 
It is safe to assume that the Axis diplomats and 
strategists are well aware of this and will tread 
as lightly as they can afford to. Of course, one 
cannot assume that the Axis boys are entirely free 
agents or that they will not be compelled by their 
concept of destiny to take the action that will call 
into play the armed strength of the United States. 
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And, perhaps, Americans will take the first step 
that will do the forcing. 

One important postscript is called for: during 
the last two years of war, it has been increasingly 
felt that in the White House sits the greatest 
president of the United States since Lincoln. His 
unwavering line in foreign policy is one of the 
most hopeful factors in the world situation today. 
He does not want his country to enter the war and 
up until quite recently I doubt if he believed that 
the entry of the United States was a condition of 
victory. I’m not sure what he thinks now. It is 
quite apparent from his Labor Day speech that 
there will be no deviation from the United States’ 
foreign policy which, in fact, calls for the defeat of 
Hitler. Up to now the American people have 
backed their president in every move. And they 
are back of him now. And Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is the boss. 
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during the past summer was the attempt of 

our newspapers, in collaboration with the 
less intelligent wing of the Conservative party, to 
create the illusion of a popular demand for 
conscription. 

It is unlikely that historians will give much 
space to this unsavory episode. They will be too 
busy examining why Canada’s production of war 
supplies was hampered by leaving it almost entire- 
ly in the hands of monopoly industry and _ its 
stooges, the dollar-a-year men; why the Canadian 
government allowed employers to preserve profits 
and perpetuate conditions provocative of strikes 
and lost time; why, in short, a really constructive 
use was not made of our manpower for Canada’s 
primary war job. 

But precisely because the conscription clamor 
has been used to detract attention from these vital 
questions, it is worth our examination now. The 
technique employed is likely to be used again to 
befog public thinking and lessen our usefulness to 
the common cause. 


It is the privilege of newspapers to promote any 
policy they see fit. We may deplore their indif- 
ference to history, their fuzzy emotionalism, their 
inability to think clearly. We may believe them 
prejudiced by party or class interest. Still, they 
have a right to air their views and to urge their 
readers to adopt them. But when, for this purpose, 
newspapers utilize news and _ correspondence 
columns to present a picture which is directly 
contrary to the facts, they prostitute their 
function, emulate the propaganda press of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and become a menace to democracy. 


In recent weeks, Canadian newspapers, with a 
few honorable exceptions, did precisely that. They 
employed the great North American technique of 
the build-up to fabricate a falsehood. This involved 
articles camouflaged as news; tendentious head- 
lining; magnifying of news favorable to their 
policy and minimizing of its opposite; packing of 
their columns with letters to the editor virtually 
all on the one side. 


To make matters worse, this torrent was turned 
on in the midst of a campaign to obtain 32,000 
volunteers for overseas army requirements, and 
coincided with a recruiting tour of western Cana- 
dian cities by the prime minister. Signs of the gun- 
priming could be detected in special dispatches, 
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The Conscription Build-up 


Fergus Glenn 


‘press and small dailies. 


like that from Winnipeg in the Toronto Telegram 
on June 26, which stated: 


When Prime Minister King passes the Great Lakes he 
will be greeted on all sides by demands for immediate 
conscription. This cry is most insistent in the weekly 
Any meeting Mr. King may 
address on his western tour will echo the demand, many 
leaders of different parties admit. 


This disclosed the real source of the “demand.” 
The writer, it will be noted, was compelled to rely 
on the alleged “admissions” of “many leaders of 
different parties” (whom he did not name) for his 
statement that popular clamor would “echo the 
demand.” Nevertheless the Telegram prominently 
headlined this mass of equivocal editorializing dis- 
guised as news: 


DEMAND FOR CONSCRIPTION 
WILL GREET MR. KING IN WEST 


It was Mr. King’s arrival in Calgary on June 27 
that launched the real build-up. The staff writer 
of the Globe and Mail accompanying Mr. King told 
of the handbill signed by the “Calgary committee 
for conscription,” which citizens found wrapped 
around their milk bottles that morning, suggesting 
the prime minister be asked to “answer this simple 
question: How can Canada fight a total war with- 
out conscription?” The handbill was a fact. But 
what would Dr. Gallup say of the method of 
sampling public opinion thus revealed by the 
reporter ?— 


The handbill said publicly what many Calgary citizens 
were saying ... Soldiers in the guard of honor drawn 
up at the station asked members of the press car: 
“When are we going to have conscription?” Taxi drivers, 
cigar store clerks, local newspapermen repeated the 
query. It seemed to be the dominant question throughout 
the city ... A check through the files of Calgary 
newspapers showed that for weeks the dominant note in 
the “letters to the editor’ columns has been an appeal 
for all-out compulsory service. The Calgary Herald has 
been conducting an essay contest on how to win the 
war open to boys or girls under 25 [sic]. The contest 
has just closed and a compilation showed that 25 percent 
of the essayists, and there were scores of them, called for 
conscription ... Mr. King was given a cordial reception 
everywhere... But almost everywhere the newspapel- 
men following in the entourage ran plunk against the 
conscription question mark... The men in uniform 
did not hide what they thought about voluntary recruit- 
ing. They have lost all patience with it, including 
particularly some of the men who take part in recruiting 
missions. This feeling, the writer was assured over and 
over again, is rampant right through Alberta... 
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Assured, one might ask, by whom? The very 
next sentence suggested a possible explanation of 
the “rampant” demand: 


One reason may be the conscription campaign that 
the Calgary Herald hhas been running. 


The Globe and Mail gave the dispatch this two- 
column head: 


DEMANDS FOR CONSCRIPTION 
TAUNT MR. KING IN CALGARY 


In Vancouver, according to the same reporter, 
the prime minister faced an audience “believed to 
be largely in favor of conscription.” Believed by 
whom? The audience was largely of business men, 
a joint meeting of the Vancouver board of trade 
and service clubs. According to the correspondent: 


Reports of the crystallizing of sentiment in favor of 
conscription here, and word of the intention to hold in 
Vancouver a mass demonstration in favor of compulsory 
service, led to the sudden decision by Mr. King to make 
today’s speech before the Vancouver Board of Trade the 
most aggressive defense of voluntary enlistment heard in 
Canada since the war started ... Mr. King received a 
great ovation when he entered the ballroom and bursts 
of applause were frequent throughout the speech, but 
the applause was far from unanimous. There was no 
doubt the audience was impressed; but how far opinions 
were changed was another matter. Immediate debate 
on the points raised started as the hundreds of Vancouver 
businessmen milled their way out of the crowded room. 


In Victoria the “evidence” of a conscription 
demand was so scarce that the Globe and Mail 
reporter was reduced to saying: 


While there was no public discussion of conscription, 
members of the press party were repeatedly told [again, 
by whom?] that sentiment in Victoria is overwhelmingly 
in favor of compulsory military service. 


In Edmonton the reporter apparently could find 
none at all, even inferentially ; and in Prince Albert 
he could only refer pointedly to the New Canadians 


. . there are thousands of them in this district and 
they have been falling behind their fellow citizens in 
enlistment. 


Nevertheless, on the way back to Ottawa on 


July 11, the Globe and Mail reporter undertook to 
say : 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s seventeen-day tour 
of western Canada has focussed attention on conscrip- 
tion as the national question of the hour. In all the 
tities visited there was strong support for out-and-out 
conscription. It was noticeable in British Columbia . 
and the evidence was almost as strong in Manitoba... 
In Calgary there was an organized effort to make a con- 
scription demonstration while the prime minister was in 
the city, but the feeling seemed just as strong in the 
other centres visited where there was no attempt at a 
demonstration. A week-end in Prince Albert revealed 
that in the prime minister’s own constituency the same 
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strong sentiments for compulsory service apparently 
predominated among the urban voters. 


But, as if stung by conscience into tempering 
this divination with a few offsetting facts, the 
writer continued: 


Mr. King’s tour did not take him into rural areas 
where the feeling may be different. While Prince Albert 
city seemed overwhelmingly for conscription, the writer 
was told that a vote in the whole riding would likely 
produce a different result. Business men and newspaper- 
men throughout the west reported that the people they 
met in daily contact felt that the time had come for 
conscription, but there has been no way of assessing 
the feeling over the west as a whole. 


The truth at last! “Business men and news- 
papermen” giving the views of “the people they 
met in daily contact”; but “no way of assessing the 
feeling over the west as a whole”! 

To this noisy clucking of the eastern newspaper 
brood, as it gobbled the synthetic feed conveniently 
strewn for it by western colleagues, was presently 
added the pompous crowing of the leader of the 
Conservative party, who had decided to follow Mr. 
King into the west “to find out how people are 
thinking on this and many other matters.” Inter- 
viewed in Montreal, Mr. Hanson expressed his belief 
that “public opinion in most provinces is crystalliz- 
ing in favor of conscription,” and on reaching 
Winnipeg declared: “We do not ask for a national 
government, but we think it is the duty of the King 
government to put into effect national service.” 
Triumphantly the Vancouver Province bannerlined 
the Montreal dispatch: 


HANSON SEES PUBLIC DEMAND 
FOR CONSCRIPTION 


and headlined the Winnipeg dispatch: 


HANSON URGES CANADA ADOPT 
COMPULSORY OVERSEAS SERVICE 


while the Globe and Mail prominently displayed the 
latter under the headline; 


CONSCRIPTION 
GAINS FAVOR 
HANSON SAYS 


Meanwhile the recruiting campaign was in pro- 
gress. But, if one believed leading Canadian news- 
papers, it was doomed to failure. Instead of 
loyally assisting in the drive, the press of Canada 
either remained lukewarm or actively hindered it 
by asserting its futility, and kept up a continuous 
quacking for adoption of compulsory methods. 
Only a few papers supported it. On June 3, when 
the campaign was just getting into its stride, the 
Calgary Herald said: 


The campaign is meeting with poor results. Every 
province is far behind the quota... save one... If 
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there is any fault to be found, it lies with an entire 
generation of Canadians right from coast to coast. 


On June 19 the Herald said: 


Canada is trying to obtain 32,000 volunteers for over- 
seas service. The campaign is lagging dismally, with 
slightly over one-third of the necessary men obtained. 


On June 24, under the caption “Epitaph on a 
Recruiting Campaign” the Herald said: 


There is very little likelihood that 32,000 men will 
have been enrolled by July 11... Speaking at Leth- 
bridge on Friday, Brigadier-General F. M. W. Harvey, 
V.C., D.S.O., declared: “There are in Alberta today 
enough young men to fill the entire Canadian quota of 
32,000 men. But they are not coming forward .. .” 
Brigadier Harvey said that the young men should be made 
to realize they were living in “a fool’s paradise.” They 
are indeed. But shall they be drawn out of that fool’s 
paradise by a method of recruiting which has now been 
proven a failure? 


The emphasis is ours. In the same issue, a 
Herald columnist declared: 

We might as well face up to the facts... The recruit- 
ing drive has flopped; it has flopped loudly and dismally 
and openly. Every Canadian knows that. 


On June 23, the Toronto Telegram, commenting 
on Premier Godbout’s assertion that the people of 


Quebec are “willing to bear any sacrifice,” 
declared: 
The statement of the premier of Quebec ... is an 


opportunity for the Mackenzie King government to show 
courage and determination for once and order conscrip- 
tion. 


On July 8, the Telegram said of the recruiting 
campaign: 


Almost two months have elapsed since the drive 
commenced, but its success even now is not assured... 
Either now or later the government must determine 
whether it will stick to the voluntary recruiting system 
with all its delays, inequality and threat of collapse or 
turn to the more effective compulsory service method... 
Prime Minister King refers to Canada’s war effort as 
being a 100 percent effort. Military men know that 
this is not possible with a voluntary recruiting system. 


On July 12 the Globe and Mail said: 


Conscription is an open question which should be 
brought to the fore and not tabooed because it might 
create a situation disconcerting to the government. The 
voluntary system may, in the long run, produce enough 
men. But does it produce men of the requisite qualifica- 
tions in sufficient numbers at the right time? 


Few papers were as frank as the Montreal 
Gazette in underlining the peculiar moral view- 
point involved in their demands on Mr. King. This 
paper, which on occasion can become eloquent 
enough about “broken promises” (by Mr. King, 
Adolf Hitler, or others) had this to say: 


Canada does not do everything that is necessary to 
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maintain freedom because Mr. King declines to reverse a 
position which he took at the outset of war . . . There 
is an old saying that promises are made to be broken, 
political promises particularly, and this one should not 
be kept because to keep it is to weaken the war effort, 
It should never have been given. 


No source was too inconsequential or obviously 
partisan to draw on for “evidence.” Resolutions 
of Conservative ward associations, Orange lodges 
and Canadian Legion locals were always good for 
a splash. The Toronto conscriptionist organs did 
not boggle at using visiting United States Legion- 
naires to bolster their campaign. The Globe and 
Mail found one of these who would undertake to 
say: “Canada’s war effort is commendable but, in 
my opinion, the United States is more enthusiastic 
in its program of all-out aid to Britain,” and head- 
lined this single statement: 


LEGIONNAIRES CLAIM U.S. 
IS MORE ENTHUSIASTIC 
IN WAR THAN CANADA 


The Telegram was similarly fortunate in locat- 
ing a Legionnaire from Carolina, who was reported 
as saying coyly: “Of course, over there we don't 
want to get ahead of you people in Canada. No, 
suh, we don’t want to get ahead of you in this war 
in which we are neutrals,” but declaring “one may 
see more war activity in half a day in his state 
than in two weeks here.” Then came the moral: 
“ “We have selective service, what you call conscrip- 
tion,’ Mr. Broughton explained, ‘and it works very 
well.’ ” 


Nothing, it seemed, even though it meant fouling 
one’s own nest or libelling the more courteous 
visitors from a friendly neighboring country, was 
too shameful for these papers. 


Conversely, any statement seeking to place 
conscription in a proper perspective was minimized. 
The Alberta convention of the Codperative Com- 
monwealth Federation on July 15 passed a resolu 
tion which concluded: 


We believe the only efficient manner of obtaining 
the weapons for our army is through conscription o 
industry. Therefore we resist conscription of men fot 
overseas service by every legal means at our disposal 
unless wealth is also conscripted. 


This received minor headlines and position i 
those newspapers which published it at all. Amd 
when Premier Aberhart stated at Edmonton @ 
July 20 that : 


Conscription of Canada’s monetary system is mor 
urgent than conscription of her manpower . . If ow 
young men are convinced that we have a freedom of 
individual effort that is worth fighting for and that they 
will come back to conditions more conducive to the coir 
mon welfare, there will be sufficient enlistments ® 
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eliminate the need for conscription of manpower . 


this received similarly short shrift. 

Letters from individuals favoring conscription 
in most instances showed a complete disregard for 
considerations of national unity and of what is 
required for the effectiveness of Canada’s war 
effort. They were mainly emotional outbursts. 
They could not have aggregated more than a few 
hundred, yet, because they were given preference 
and (as emotional outbursts always do) far out- 
numbered those on the opposite side, they helped 
to create the impression of a popular demand. 

Two things, however, conspired to spoil the con- 
scription build-up. Mr. King, arriving in Van- 
couver on June 30, made (to quote the Globe and 
Mail) “the most aggressive defense of voluntary 
enlistment heard in Canada since the war started.” 


But he followed this with a statement whose 
wording may have sprung from a masterly sense 
of political strategy, or may have been merely 
another example of Mr. King’s curious affection 
for phrases that (like great music) can mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. At any rate, 
what he said was this: 


How best the voice of the people may again be heard 
should a situation develop where the people’s representa- 
tives in parliament believe there should be a reversal -of 
policy, there will be time enough to consider when par- 
liament itself has declared its views. 


What did this portend? To some it hinted at an 
election on the conscription issue. Hon. W. D. 
Herridge, that forlorn leader of the “New Demo- 
cracy” party, at least was clear as to what Mr. 
King should be forced to do. In Ottawa the next 
day, Mr. Herridge thundered: 


We must compel the prime minister to submit this 
issue to the people . . . we must have a general election 
without delay . . . The time.for a showdown has come. 
The issue is Mackenzie King and his policy on conscrip- 
tion against the honor of Canada and the security of the 
empire . . . We must constitutionally purge the man and 
the government who have brought discredit and disunity 
to our country. 


The conscriptionist papers, however, were not 
quite so sure. It is true they had been trying to 
show that the Canadian people were overwhelming- 
ly for conscription. But a vote was another thing. 
So, with mounting fervor, cries arose against any 
such “disruption” of Canada’s war effort. Said 
the Globe and Maii on July 2: 


Mr. King . . would stand so severely condemned 
before the bar of history that we find it inconceivable to 
believe [sic] that a politician who is naturally anxious 
about his place in history seriously contemplates such a 
cardinal error. A more intelligible interpretation of his 
utterance is that it was made in the hope of intimidating 
his opponents to abate their campaign for conscription. 
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By July 4 the Globe and Mail had clarified its 
program for Mr. King: 


It is quite clear there is uncertainty throughout the 
country and the manifest duty of the prime minister in 
the circumstances is to give leadership. What the country 
wants to know is what Mr. King thinks is the best policy 
in the national interest . . . Regardless of the pledges he 
gave before the election it is the duty of the leader of 
the government to give guidance when conditions change. 
True, Mr. King was elected on a no-conscription platform, 
but the world of today bears no resemblance to the world 
in which the pledge was given . . . If the prime minister 
now believes that conscription is necessary in the national 
interest, there will be no accusation of pledge breaking 
. . . There is no need for an election. 


On July 5 the Toronto Telegram took up the cry 
with less of a pleading, more of a belligerent note: 


Mr. King will head an election campaign to split the 
country on the issue. He professes to believe that con- 
scription would split the country, but would not be averse 
to splitting the country on his own terms . . . Mr. King 
himself must be aware . . . that he erred when he said 
the demand for conscription came from but a small vocal 
minority . . . No election is necessary to inform himself 
on the feeling throughout the country. 


Said the Vancouver Province: 


There ought not to be an election on that issue [con- 
scription] because there ought not to be any necessity for 
an election on that issue . . We ought to be able to 
debate that issue without a division and the threat to 
national unity involved in another national election, 
eighteen months after the last one. That is what parlia- 
ment exists for, to represent the people of Canada, and 
that is what Mr. King and his government are supposed 
to exist for, to give a lead to the nation through parlia- 
ment. 


So, it seemed, the newspapers were content with 
Mr. King’s leadership after all—provided he led 
in the direction they wanted. 

Curiously enough, it seems to have been the 
Ottawa correspondent of the Toronto Telegram 
who first gave currency to another possible inter- 
pretation of Mr. King’s statement. In a dispatch 
on July 3 he wrote: 


Conscription is being discussed more energetically on 
the prairies since Premier King’s announcement . . . that 
there would be no change in the government’s policy. 
Now the demand is that the government submit a plebis- 
cite on the subject, since conditions have changed 90 
much . . . Close observers insist that a plebiscite would 
show the west solidly behind enforced service wherever 
Canadian soldiers are needed. 


Again on July 14, this reporter wired from 
Ottawa: 


A national referendum on the question of compulsory 
selective service loomed up today as a distinct possibility 
before many months, perhaps weeks, have passed . .- : 
What Prime Minister King said in Vancouver concerning 
the possible consultation of the people on the question 
admitted of the possibility of either an election or a refer 
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endum. It is suggested . . . that . . . the referendum 
on the specific subject would be more illuminating than 
an election. 


The Telegram’s banner line screamed: 
MAY VOTE ON CONSCRIPTION 


But by this time Mr. Hanson had seen for him- 
self just how much conscription sentiment there 
was in the west. Alighting in Vancouver on July 
15, he (to quote the Vancouver Province) “fairly 
exploded” this comment on the suggestion of a 
referendum: “It isn’t British and it’s not in the 
constitution. It’s just another evasion of responsi- 
bility.” It was “up to the government,” according 
to Mr. Hanson, “to take the responsibility of mak- 
ing a decision.” But he “believed the Canadian 
people were ready to support conscription.” 
Obediently the conscriptionist press took up the 
refrain. Either an election or a referendum would 
be unthinkable; Mr. King should bring in conscrip- 
tion off his own bat. 


And nothing more has been heard since then 
(either from Mr. King or from the press) about an 
election or a referendum. 

The other event which tended to take the wind 
out of the conscriptionists’ sails was the marked 
success of the recruiting campaign. On July 16 the 
results were announced in Ottawa. In the two 
months’ drive for 32,000 men, the objective had 
been exceeded by 7 per cent. All told, 48,000 
volunteered, but medical examinations reduced the 
total accepted to 34,625. All but three of the 
thirteen military districts had exceeded their 
quotas. Ninety per cent of the recruits walked in 
off the street; 10 per cent came from the four- 
months training camps. Military District No. 5, 
almost wholly French-speaking, with headquarters 
in Quebec City, had come fourth for all Canada, 
exceeding its quota by 22 per cent. 


The following day The Canadian Press quoted 
Capt. J. R. Brown, Ottawa district recruiting 
officer, as saying that efforts to obtain recruits in 
the capital were being “bogged down” in some 
cases by business firms who refused to codperate. 
He said that one firm with 1,800 employees had 
told several that they would have to resign their 
Positions if they enlisted in the active army and 
lose their insurance benefits. On July 18, Premier 
Godbout told a meeting at Riviere du Loup that 
the dominion government and Quebec’s provincial 
government do not believe that Canadians should 
be conscripted to fight outside the country. “Let 
the rest of the country do as Quebec in voluntary 
Tecruiting,” said Premier Godbout, “and we will 
Win this war.” 


Doubtless advised in advance of the probable 
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results of the drive, Prime Minister King in 
Winnipeg on July 10 was able to say: 

I believe my efforts have encouraged and _ assisted 
others who have been engaged in the recruiting campaign. 
I believe, or at least I hope, that in connection with the 
present recruiting campaign, they have served to remove 
any excuse for raising in Canada the issue of conscription 
for service overseas. What has already been attempted in 
the way of reviving that issue at this time makes only too 
clear the advantage that might have been taken of a 
lengthy absence on my part from Canada to force the 
issue into the arena of party strife. 

But the next day in Calgary, Mr. Hanson was 
still predicting conscription, though he said it “may 
come too late,” and the papers were prominently 
headlining his statement. 


The conscriptionist press did its best to growl off 
the success of the recruiting drive. Among other 
things, it feigned to “smell a rat” in the setting of 
the quotas for the various districts. The campaign 
had succeeded, but what about the future? 


The Ottawa correspondent of the Vancouver 
Province wired his paper on July 17: 

Hardly anyone here expects that [the results of the 
drive] will stop agitation for general conscription for 
service anywhere . . . All that the success of the cam- 
paign is likely to do is to stave it off for a while . . . In 
the meantime, the recruiting results would be more satis- 
factory if there were any assurance of their continuing 
repetition. Far from that, the difficulty of getting men 
to fill the ranks without depleting war industry seems 
certain to be multiplied. 

The correspondent does not seem to have been 
aware of the implications of that last sentence. 
But this and other editorial expressions should be 
enough to put Canadian newspaper readers on their 
guard. The light that failed is sure to be rekindled 
—and rekindled with the same synthetic fuel. 


The significance of the conscription claque is 
simply this: While paying lip service to the idea of 
complete conscription of Canadian resources— 
material as well as human—the conscriptionist 
press has made it clear that what it means by 
conscription is merely the drafting of men into 
Canada’s overseas army. It is opposed to the 
compulsory use of wealth, or to any disturbance of 
private industry’s control of war production. The 
obvious mismanagement and lag in production it 
ascribes to “government interference.” It seeks 
to obscure the real cause of labor disputes by 
imputing to the workers an unseemly appetite for 
“taking advantage of the war” to improve their lot, 
while closing its eyes firmly to the still comfortable 
profits being made by industrialists. It belittles 
Canada’s already extensive contribution in air, land 
and sea forces. By doing this, and by raising the 
false issue of conscription for overseas service, it 
hopes to divert criticism from its masters, the 
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industrial privateers. And since the Conservative 
party is even less disposed than Mr. King and his 
government to disturb the ancient, solitary reign 
of private “enterprise,” the press has its collabora- 
tors in that quarter. 

The truth is that if Canada were devoting her 
full energies to the efficient, rapid and extensive 
production of war supplies—and no nonsense—we 
should be doing what is most needed at the moment, 
and what we are best fitted to do. We should not 
need to worry about raising more overseas troops. 
We might even be sure of equipping and adequately 
training those already in uniform. 


Ballad of the Thwarted Axe 
Coram, the German People’s Court 


The judges sat in their blood-red robes, 
The victim in the dock was stood, 
The clerk read a number on a writ, 
And the room smelled blood. 


Headsman, headsman, whet your axe, 
Against the sparking stone, 

The blade that’s eaten by the flint, 
The better eats the bone! 


The perjurers recite their rote; 
The body, manacled, stands mute: 
It cannot be they speak of him, 
If they do speak the truth. 


Headsman, headsman, take their words, 
Each of a whetstone shape, 

And sharpen that good axe of yours, 
To meet a stubborn nape! 


The prosecutor weaves his phrase, 
With withes of lust, and warpéd lore; 
Accused regards his shadow, now 
Lying on the floor. 


Headsman, headsman, that skilled man, 
He weaves a beautiful 

Red basket, firm and large enough 

To hold a severed skull! 


The chief judge in his blood-red robe, 
Opens his little red-lined book, 

And blows therefrom a poisoned breath, 
That pales the poor man’s look. 


Headsman, headsman, catch that breath, 
That is as sharv as lime! 

O, it will eat away the limbs 

Of any judge’s crime. 


The court is done with its assize 
Of overt acts and dead intents; 
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Now sawdust blots the red ink of 
The bleeding documents. 


Headsman, headsman—cheated man! 
Whom thorough judges mock. 
You shall have no use for your axe, 


A ghost stands in the dock! 
A. M. Kien 


Civil Liberties 


(Compiled by the Civil Liberties Association of Toronto) 

During the period under review, eight persons have 
been charged with membership in the Communist party. 
Included are two men found on premises on St. George 
St., Toronto, where R.C.M.P. members discovered a large 
printing press and more than a ton of subversive litera- 
ture. Five charges connected with membership in the 
banned “Jehovah’s Witness” sect have been laid. One 
conviction and one acquittal have been obtained so far. 
Nine other charges under the D. of C. Regulations have 
been noted. Of these one was concerned with sabotage, 
two with desertion from ships requisitioned by the gov- 
ernment, one with possession of subversive literature, 
three with National Registration formalities and one case 
was concerned with refusal of a father to permit his chil- 
dren to participate in school patriotic ceremonies. {A St. 
Walburg, Sask., magistrate, is faced with a difficult sit- 
uation. He is trying a case in which 25 persons are 
charged with being Witnesses of Jehovah. One accused, 
a key crown witness, refuses to testify, and has already 
served three terms of eight days each for contempt of 
court. Meanwhile, the other 24 cases are adjourned from 
week to week. “Spain,” a publication of the Spanish 
Library, issued in New York, has been banned from Can- 
ada. §/Mr. John Stanton, Vancouver barrister, plans a 
dominion-wide conference of lawyers who have had ex- 
perience in representing interned persons before the 
boards of review set up under the D.C.R. [The Canadian 
Bar Association, at its annual meeting in Toronto, Sept. 
11 to 13, unanimously passed a resolution calling upon the 
council of the association to set up a special committee 
on civil liberties, with instructions to study the whole 
question in relation to war conditions, and, if deemed 
necessary, to take appropriate action. The _ sectional 
meeting which framed the resolution was well attended 
and members showed great interest in the subject. 
Ernest Bertrand, K.C., M.P., argued that the D. of C. BR. 
were none too strict, when, in a nation-wide broadcast he 
revealed contents of certain documents seized by the 
R.C.M.P., which were alleged to be secret instructions by 
“a foreign government” to its agents in Canada. {[Inter- 
est in the general question of civil liberties appears to be 
widespread, to judge by the large number of editorials on 
the subject which have recently appeared in newspapels 
throughout Canada. In addition to the Franceschini cas¢, 
the internment of C. S. Jackson “for his subversive 
activities in organizing strikes” has led to severe criticism 
of the department of justice by a considerable portion o 
the daily press. {The action of the Hampton, Ont, 
school board in dismissing Miss May Kozac, a _ native 
Canadian of Ukrainian descent, because “we don’t want 4 
foreigner as teacher at our school,” brought strong col 
demnation of the board by the press of the entire prov 
ince. 
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| Company Unions and the Government 
G. M. A. Grube 


“But it is exceedingly difficult to induce those of the 
class opposed to you to take this view of things. I do 
not say this sarcastically, but as a fact learnt by long 
and observant experience. There are indeed men on the 
bench who are honest enough, and desirous of doing their 
duty. But all their tendencies and circumstances are 
against you. They listen to your opponents, not only 
often but cheerfully—so they know more fully the case 
against you than in your favor. To you they listen too— 
but in a sort of temper of ‘Prisoner at the Bar, you are 
entitled to make any statement you think fit, and the 
court is bound to hear you; but mind, whatever you say,’ 
etc. In the one case you observe the hearty smile of 
goodwill; in the other the derisive sneer, though some- 


| times with a ghastly sort of kindliness in it. Then there 


is the knowledge of your overwhelming power when 
acting unitedly, and this begets naturally a corresponding 
desire to resist you at all hazards. And there are hun- 
dreds of other considerations all acting the same way— 
meetings, political councils, intermarriages, hopes from 
wills, etc. I do not say that all occupants of the bench 
are thus influenced, nor to the same extent; but it cer- 
tainly is at the best an uphill game to contend in favor of 
a working man in a question which admits of any doubt 
against him.” 


So wrote W. P. Roberts—known in British trade 
union history as “the miners’ attorney-general,” 
in 1851. Those words might be written in Canada 
today to describe the attitude to trade unionism 
that characterizes government circles, from the 
minister of labor down to Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, 
and up through Mr. Howe to the source of all 
inaction. Only such considerations of background 
and preconditioning can serve to explain that 
happy ignorance which fails to see what every 
trade unionist knows from bitter experience—the 
simple and obvious first principle of labor organiza- 
tion—that a company union by whatever name it 
be camouflaged, is not a trade union at all. 


THE NEW TECHNIQUE 


In the last few months, indeed in the last few 
weeks, employers have all spontaneously (7?) 
adopted a new response to labor agitation. And 
this response is so general and of such disarming 
similarity that we may well borrow the phrase of 
Mr. Justice McTague in another connection (see 
August Forum), and call it “a technique. You all 
know what I mean.” It goes like this: as soon as 





a plant is being successfully organized by a union, 
the employer suddenly becomes vitally concerned 
about the freedom of those employees who do not 
Wish to join the union. Some of these men, quite 
| Unsolicited (?) rush to him as to a father and 
protector and tell him they are being intimidated. 
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The era of paternalism so dear to Stanley Baldwin 
of Bewdley is evidently not over, and the employer 
rises to his obligations as protector of the weak. 
Hither coincidentally, or at the employer’s own 
initiative, the non-union men are organized, in 
fact or on paper, and a company union is born. 
It is usually a sickly infant, but it has a strong 
parent and protector who gives it, more or less 
successfully, the appearance of strength. By the 
time a board of conciliation appears on the scene, 
the numbers of the company union have grown 
marvellously—especially if they have been enrolled 
by the manager himself, which, believe it or not, 
actually happens. 


COMPANY UNIONS 


Now a company union is not a union because it 
is the creature of the employer. Hardly ever, since 
trade unionism began in earnest, has it arisen 
spontaneously. The employer always retains some 
control over the machinery and all control over its 
existence. Employers will tell you in the same 
breath that they will brook no interference in run- 
ning their plant, but that they are always willing 
to meet a _ representative committee of their 
employees. The inference is obvious: their own 
employees cannot seriously interfere. Yet some of 
them honestly fail to see the inconsistency. 


How can employees be free of fear and tell the 
boss frankly what they think of working condi- 
tions? or freely complain? Why even a university 
president, who has comparatively little direct 
power over his staff, very rarely gets told the 
whole truth! Yet because he calls his men by their 
first names, the employer thinks they meet as 
equals. He does not even notice that the relation- 
ship is quite one-sided. 


Even if fear were absent, there is inequality of 
resources, of money, and of the talent and experi- 
ence that money alone makes possible. Labor 
relations are a complicated business, they require 
experience, awareness of tricks and pitfalls, know- 
ledge of conditions in other plants, and of the law. 
How can a company union, to which men pay no 
dues, secure all these? How can any man who is 
a full time industrial worker, acquire them? Only 
by uniting over a wide coverage, and with the help 
of the practised negotiator can even a semblance 
of equality be attained. 


That is the real reason why employers refuse, 
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whenever they can, to deal with a union, or a union 
representative who is not one of their own 
employees, even while they themselves do not hesi- 
tate to consult with other employers, to plan, indeed 
to plot, together on how to defeat the unions and 
to put pressure on the government. Let the unions 
exercise the same privileges, and how they squeal! 


Company unions are indeed a sham. And the 
attempts of employers to develop a rival group, 
non-union if possible, in the same plant—are just 
another application of the old Roman principle of 
divide and rule. As J. L. Cohen, K.C., puts it in 
Collective Bargaining in Canada (reviewed else- 
where) : 


“Industrial democracy in this respect must proceed 
upon the same basis as political democracy. There may 
be something to be said for requiring a majority larger 
than that of a bare 51%, say, perhaps, up to 60%, before 
a given association can be said to be the bargaining 
expression of a given body of workers. But once the 
basis, namely the constituency, and the standard of rep- 
resentation, namely the requisite majority, have been 
fixed, the representatives elected by that constituency 
become the representatives of the constituency.” 


Perhaps the acme of naivety or hypocrisy is 
reached by those employers who blandly declare 
that their workers are perfectly free to join any 
union, and at the same time refuse to deal with 
that union when they have. It would be as logical 
to say that your employees are perfectly free to 
insure themselves and pay the premiums, but that 
you insist that they shall never collect the benefits! 


GOVERNMENT POLICY? 


All this is so obvious that I should hesitate to 
labor these points, if it were not that the govern- 
ment’s own representatives seem quite blind to 
them. Readers will remember that a government 
controller, E. J. Brunning, was appointed at the 
Hamilton Steel Car plant because the management 
refused to deal with the union, and that Brunning 
himself refused to deal with it because, he argued, 
the plant was now a government concern. I 
argued at the time that the premise was nonsense 
and the conclusion did not follow. Mr. Brunning 
was removed last month and Mr. W. B. Chase 
took his place. Immediately, Mr. Chase abandoned 
the position of his predecessor. Instead, he adopted 
the new technique, and a sort of company union 
was born with which he tried, not very success- 
fully, to deal. The exact position is not very clear, 
but what is clear is that the government, through 
its controller, was giving its official blessing to 
the latest employer move to beat labor. Having 
had to withdraw from a blunt refusal to deal with 
the unions—P.C. 2685 too obviously told them to— 
they now deal with the union, but create a rival 
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group to make those dealings as ineffective ag 
possible. 


However, both controllers were responsible to 
the department of munitions and supply, and 
Howe! The department of labor was still untainted, 


Enter here that pseudo-labor representative on 
the Industrial Disputes inquiry commission, Mr, 
Humphrey Mitchell. Indeed, he seems to be that 
commission, for the other two members have, ag 
far as I know, not yet been heard of. Sometimes 
a company union, as at Canada Packers, has been 
in existence for some time, sometimes it has not. 
In either case, the new technique is in full swing 
when Mr. Mitchell arrives. Apparently quite 
unaware that union recognition is, in itself, the 
central issue, apparently utterly ignorant of trade 
union history in Britain and the United States, and 
of the very meaning of collective bargaining, Mr, 
Humphrey Mitchell blandly suggests to the workers 
that they should accept the company union and 
throws the whole weight and prestige of a govern- 
ment commission behind the proposals of the 
employers. And Mr. Mitchell is responsible to the 
minister of labor. 


The result is, of course, chaos. The unions now 
have to fight the government as well as the 
employers, for the right to freely organize in 
unions of their own choice, in spite of the fact that 
this right was guaranteed to them by order-in- 
council P.C. 2685 and made mandatory by P.C. 
7440. How can there be industrial peace under 
these circumstances? 


If the minister of labor does not immediately 
disown his commissioner and his commissioner's 
published suggestions of settlement at Kirkland 
Lake and to the workers at Canada Packers, Tor- 
onto, we are in for a series of labor disturbances 
that must seriously hamper our war effort. But 
the blame will certainly not lie with the unions. 


Such a situation we all urgently desire to avoid. 
I am not an alarmist. I have tried, as those who 
have read my previous articles know, to give the 
benefit of the doubt at every stage to the govern 
ment and especially the minister of labor. 


But the workers now have been unscrupulously 
double-crossed. And I am frightened, I am very 
frightened, of the consequences. I pray, though! 
scarcely dare to hope, the government may come 
to its senses before it is too late. 
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A Conference on Education 


T. W. L. MacDermot 


people who take education seriously enough 

to regard it as a living thing, (and therefore 
a changing thing), and to study it with respect 
and energy. Such were those who met at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
between July 6 and 12 last, at the 8th International 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship. 

The New Educational Fellowship was founded 
in 1915 by an English woman, Beatrice Ensor, 
a Frenchman, Adolph Ferriere, and a German 
woman, Elizabeth Rotten. It was a fellowship of 
men and women “who believed that mutual respect 
and tolerance and the practice of codperation could 
be achieved only by the world-wide building of 
common understanding through a new education.” 
In 19382 the Progressive Educational Association 
having essentially the same educational principles 
as the Fellowship joined it as its United States 
section. 

The object of the Fellowship therefore through 
research, experiment and conference, is to plan and 
promote a “new education” through which youth 
will learn by practice how to tolerate and to under- 
stand, other people, other ideas than their own, 
and how to codperate with them in the building of 
a society in which competition, domination and 
war will not be regarded as desirable or inevitable. 

The meeting at Ann Arbor was the 8th confer- 
ence of its kind, the first held in America. Its 
character was stamped by the variety of nationali- 
ties present, 22 nations being represented. Among 
them were all the Latin American republics, the 
United States and Canada, Turkey, old Germany, 
India, England, Czecho-Slovakia and others. The 
American groups, north and south, were, of 
course, much the largest, and during the week the 
art and literature and culture generally of Latin 
America had a prominent part in the program. 
The Mexican Modern Dance Group gave an 
attractive dance concert; through ear-phones in 
special seats the English speeches were translated 
into Spanish for those who preferred to listen to 
that tongue: the Columbia broadcasting system 
demonstrated its “School of the Air’ and a number 
of plenary sessions were devoted in part to the 
discussion of educational enterprise in Latin 
America. 

The program was a sort of intellectual smorgas- 
bord from which one could choose three-headed 
lecture sessions, children’s art exhibitions, docu- 
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mentary movies, side trips to Greenfield Village 
(where Mr. Ford has collected his version of 
history), to the Cranbrook Academy of Art, and 
to special educational camps nearby, or anyone out 
of forty-three study groups and seminars in every 
variety of educational activity from developments 
in England or Mexico and Canada, to “curriculum 
trends,” “mathematics in the modern school” and 
“evaluation in education.” 

Through this abundance there ran a theme—the 
appropriate one of democracy and_ education, 
particularly what is known as the new education. 
Professor John Dewey said in a written message 
for the conference program, “it can with justice 
be said that upon the whole the older type of 
education was a part of the old social order, whose 
bankruptcy constitutes the present epoch of history. 
A new social order must be built and a new type 
of education must be worked out as an integral 
part of the construction of this inclusive human 
order.” And as one listened to the addresses 
(most of them), watched films like “The City” 
and what was even more illuminating, ate and 
talked with men and women active in the teaching, 
administration and government of education from 
all parts of this hemisphere (there were some 75- 
100 Canadians present) and from other parts of 
the world, a new sort of hope began to dawn on 
one’s mind. Perhaps the exhilaration of the 
surroundings touched it up a little unrealistically, 
but even now, at a distance, one sees that a large 
and highly assorted (hard and soft centres) body 
of professional educators had in fact faced the 
great modern riddle of education and had in part, 
at least, found an answer. What is more, they 
were prepared to find the rest of it, and to follow 
where it led. 

The first emphasis was on the “indispensable 
part” that education has to play in the newly form- 
ing world, a part very different from what it has 
been, apparently, because, as Dr. Carleton Wash- 
burne said rather harshly, “the narrowness and 
stupidity of the older generation, educated in an 
out-of-date system, set off the present conflagra- 
tion.” Education now exists to make our surround- 
ings better, for without improved surroundings 
there is no‘certainty of happiness, as Dr. Kilpatrick 
put it, and he listed the foundations on which the 
new education must proceed. These included (1) 
the relations of the individual to the group, rela- 
tions in which “friendly attitudes and moral 
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obligations” were necessary to make the relations 
good: (2) analogous moral obligations among 
nations, for nations will not work together unless 
the individual accepts the obligation to work for 
them: (3) recognition by the school of these moral 
obligations, (an equal treatment for all) with 
justice and responsibility for others. According 
to Dr. Kilpatrick we must re-state and re-teach 
our own history, our own social objectives, in the 
schools, and learn in doing so to “repent us of our 
sins,” for only in the schools can support for law 
and order be developed early and firmly enough 
to be effective. 

This social, “inclusive” view of education ran 
through all the addresses and the discussions, and 
focussed itself with particular intensity on the 
problems of the reconstruction of society. Dr. 
H. M. Kallen, of the New School for Social Re- 
search, urged that “peace” be changed from a 
“heavenly institution” to a practical and organized 
“order”: institutions are made for man, not man 
for institutions. Under democracy the people 
have equal rights to be different—its objective is 
the “self-orchestration of mankind,” the harmoniz- 
ing of an infinity of different instruments and 
individuals. In war there is discord: in peace there 
is free and melodious orchestration. This concep- 
tion of peace is a vital one in the vocabulary of 
the new education in its attitude to democracy. 
Treaties, pacts and leagues had failed because 
those who sought peace failed to make peace as 
actual a fact of social life as war is. 

When the conference came to the session on 
“America: its Land, its People,” it heard a very 
practical application of democratic principles to 
the social order of the United States. In a brilliant 
paper, packed with history, current and past, 
Jonathan Daniels analyzed the coming of democracy 
to “The South”’—in part through the new defense 
camps, which have “brought union soldiers to the 
south and they are welcome,” in part through the 
silent economic revolution which is transforming 
the whole country. Fear faces eastward, he said; 
but nowadays “we may well turn and look behind,” 
look at the “little people” which made the American 
past, “the poor people, the little people who repre- 
sent the gallantry of London today.” The United 
States is a giant land of little people still, and their 
fate and evolution contain the destiny of the future. 
“Anything that happens anywhere in America is 
felt in America everywhere,” said Mr. Daniels—an 
oft-recurring note in American utterance these 
days—and the south, the deep south, is more 
important than ever. “The south is defence prob- 
lem No. 1,” for there alone in the United States is 
youth increasing its number—it is declining every- 
where else—and there, too, where three-quarters of 
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the cotton export has disappeared, two-thirds of 
the population live on cotton. National defense 
must be shaped in terms of national democracy, 
and where youth and poverty are growing 
together, it is not safe for America. Men are 
more concerned about the safety of their homes 
than the safety of their country, and “the poorest 
negro’s shack in Georgia is as much a symbol of 
our democracy as the shaft of Washington’s 
monument.” “There are souths all round us,” 
said Mr. Daniels, pungently. 

He was followed, after an interval, by Carl 
Sandburg, who in a voice that ran from “the Bull 
of Bashan to the whisper of death’? showed what 
the imagery and fire of a poet can do with the 
oldest subjects, the most familiar truths. We have 
responsibilities a little beyond words now, he 
reminded us, and his bitter scorn fell on “the 
youths who brag of having no illusions, of being 
realistic: poor fish!” or “the ex-flyer who has 
stopped flying and is talking instead’: and on 
those “who seek comfort, convenience, safety, and 
breakfast at home with mother.” No printed word 
can snare the depths of Mr. Sandburg’s contempt, 
his explosive, forceful bursts, the rough edge of 
his abrasive sibilants. He spoke on “The People, 
Yes,” and in his hands the title came to be almost 
the perfect description of democracy. 

As the conference proceeded, out of the smother 
of material a pattern began to take shape, and 
while it was humanly impossible for any one person 
to follow everything—even if he spoke all the 
necessary languages—it seemed as though that 
pattern found its completest expression in the 
plan of action that was announced by Reinhold 
Schairer and his group, and was given a niche in 
“Time’s” pantheon on July 21. It was in the 
discussion of this plan that one discerned some- 
thing that was definitely fresh in the development 
of the new education fellowship. The plan is an 
extensive one for post-war reconstruction—itself 
not a new idea. But the novelty is in the place 
that it proposes to give education in the preparing 
of those who, we hope, will be responsible for 
that reconstruction. The entire significance of 
the war, from the point of view of democracy, is 4 
vital part of the war itself, and must be made 
clear now, through the only agency which has the 
power to fight tyranny over mind and intelligence— 
education itself. As one speaker from Mexico said, 
the only dictatorship we accept is that of the 
enlightenment of the intelligence, and that en- 
lightenment must come through training young 
people and adults to live their lives and develop 
their talents, having in mind the social responsibili- 
ties, national and international, which even now, 
rest upon us all. Every act that the war calls 
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upon us to perform, every step, from the feeding 
of children and doctoring of the sick, to the 
provision of teachers for Europe’s schools and 
universities after the war, must spring from an 
intelligent understanding, not only of the technique 
required, but of the philosophy on which democracy 
stands. 

It calls for the “inclusive” type of education of 
which Professor Dewey speaks, and it was insisted, 
perhaps not strongly enough, that in any peace 
settlement for which the democracies may be 
responsible, education must have a fully recognized 
and authoritative place. If it doesn’t, and if the 
new educational principles of freedom and coépera- 
tion are ignored, the settlement will fail as it had 
done before—for the same reason. Partly because 
educationalists are much too humbleminded, this 
scheme seemed too grandiose to some, too idealistic, 
to make much more than good rhetoric, and it 
must be admitted that in its public passages the 
conference maintained a very lofty level—one far 
too good for this present vale of tears. Moreover, 
Dr. Schairer’s proposals sounded too completely 
sensible to commend themselves to any group of 
peacemakers of whom we have any experience. 

But this is the epoch of the impossible, when only 
the fantastic is true and only the inconceivable 
real, and at the study groups and in the discussions 
of practical educational points, the illusion of mere 
or sheer idealism disappeared. Here the ideals 
were assumed, but the difficulties of technique, of 
finance, of personnel, were fully recognized, and 
their problems squarely faced. The difficulty for 
the moment is to spread widely enough the New 
Education Fellowship’s beliefs in education, and to 
convince enough of those who control education 
and government that they are valid. Philosophical- 
ly, the new education seems to have an impreg- 
nable position—strategically its vote is small and 
its experience limited. Its problem is, how to 
acquire “invasion power.” 


Correspondence 


M. B. Byam, Toronto, writes: I have read Mr. J. W. 
Noseworthy’s article, “The School—The Bulwark of 
Democracy,” with more than interest—with enthusiastic 
agreement. Almost anything I say on the subject could 
be only a restatement of his views. There was only one 
Point he made that was unfamiliar to me—the inequality 
between the opportunity for children in rich communities 
and that for children in poor communities—but I am quite 
willing to believe it, and it makes even more urgent the 
heed for educational reform. Education is not the only 
Part of our democracy that is in need of reform—far from 
it~but education, as Mr. Noseworthy amongst many 
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others points out, is the most efficient way of influencing 
a nation and it therefore claims first place in the program 
of change. We all, surely, realize how weak the spirit of 
democracy has become in Canada. At least a generation 
‘of cheap cynicism, of fearsome apathy, has left us clinging 
to the framework of democracy as it was envisioned, but 
practising only one of its principles: Freedom. We have 
nourished the idea of individual freedom to such an 
extent that it has gotten out of hand. The lush growth 
of this branch of the democratic plant has flourished at 
the expense of those other equally important branches of 
responsibility and codperation. Freedom is certainly 
important; it is an essential basis for any progress in 
democratic living. The fault is one of over-emphasis— 
we have much too much of a good thing. We are not 
using freedom well if we use it merely for self-further- 
ance, without thought of our responsibility for and to 
ourselves as rulers of our country, and responsibility also 
for and to our fellow-rulers. Now to practical plans: 
First, teaching should be made the highest of all pro- 
fessions and teachers should be made conscious of their 
tremendous responsibility. Second, the emphasis in edu- 
cation should no longer be placed upon miscellaneous 
facts but rather upon our heritage of thought, morals, 
culture and knowledge and the best way in which this 
heritage can be applied to our own time. Third, it seems 
to me that the achievement of the second idea above 
would call for complete codperation between teachers 
(which certainly does not now exist) and a doing away 
with the segregation of “subjects” as they are taught 
today, as if one kind of knowledge, one group of facts, 
had no relation to another nor to life in the outside 
world. By reducing to their proper unimportance many 
thousands of facts, the academic air would be cleared 
magnificently for the teaching of those things that will 
prove useful to a citizen of democracy. Fourth, the prime 
purpose of education in our schools should be to produce 
good citizens, with a sound knowledge of the workings of 
our government and the part they are to play in it. 


G. C. Thomson, Swift Current, writes: Why do our dear 
reformers (even the educated ones) assail us with quite 
so much sound and sentiment? This is a layman speak- 
ing: well-intentioned, and no grim reactionary, but too 
middle-aged to enjoy having the words Democracy, 
Democratic, Undemocratic, repeated twenty-five times in 
one page. That seems too much like magic: an incanta- 
tion. And an incantation can substitute for thinking. 
For instance, I am not at all sure that “democratic” has 
been used in quite the same sense throughout its repeti- 
tions. But I’l! have room for only one or two hasty 
comments, and they can’t be developed with exhaustive 
logic. First then; Mr. Noseworthy’s comparisons as 
between the pay of teachers and unskilled factory hands, 
and as between teachers and skilled metal workers. For 
one thing the vast majority of such teachers would be 
resident in little rural places. What about the extra cost 
of life in a city? For another thing, fully granting that 
teachers are underpaid on the average—to take that 
average (including the rawest, weakest and most rural) 
as against the skilled man of a hard manual craft is scarce- 
ly scientific. Anyhow, surely the test is not how much 
does he get as compared with a man elsewhere, but is 
the teacher respected as the most important man in that 
community? Then Mr. Noseworthy juggles percentages 
(e.g. of high school children and of graduate teachers) to 
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show that some Canadian provinces are better off than 
others, and education one of the commodities unfairly 
distributed over our dominion. Right at once I want to 
make this plea: think long before you indulge in over 
much centralization, over much regulation, even over 
much equalization. Let’s have some Home Rule. Let’s 
recognize that, for good or ill, some localities because of 
their natural economy or traditional economy can get on 
with less autos, electric washers or high schools than 
others. Of course all should have a rough equality in 
soap, food, houseroom and doctoring—or rather a rough 
minimum of such essentials—but when it comes to the 
higher levels of expenditure, is one community here 
necessarily under a burden if it is less equipped than 
another there? 

It is easier to follow the author when he says—Go into 
a city school in your own province and note the luxury: 
then go into a depressed rural school, and note the 
squalor. (Not his exact words.) Certainly the provincial 
authority must try to level up, in due time; but to com- 
plain that as yet it has not levelled up everywhere is to 
complain that socialism isn’t yet completely applied to 
Mr. Noseworthy’s hobby. He seems to grieve that some 
option has been left to the local communities as to how 
much of their own income they will apply in certain 
directions. Moreover he talks rashly as to grants: “small 
communities left to bear almost the entire cost of their 
schools.” So far as Saskatchewan is concerned (recently 
the hardest hit province) our rural schools do not pay 
“over 80% of their cost.” They pay much nearer 60%. 
And although in such bad times as these past ten years 
even that was a burden, it has not always been a burden. 
And it will not always be one. In normal times the rural 
community takes pride in its school and pays pretty 
cheerfully to make it better. Probably it faces educational 
progress more whole-heartedly thus than it would on the 
“Gimme” system. Looking for benefits to an outside 
hoard is the root of many troubles. But Mr. Noseworthy 
wisely comes back to his claim for an “equal start in 
life insofar as it is possible.” With all my heart! But 
why beat and beat at one factor only? What about 
health, and tolerable housing, and travel and social exper- 
ience, and above all a job? Mr. Noseworthy does not 
complain that we are not rationing out the good things 
of life, but only that we are not rationing out fairly the 
good things of one profession. Hardly a balanced attitude. 

Then Mr. Noseworthy takes comfort from the democrat- 
izing influences now moving in “England.” So far as 
“England” is concerned that is a happy change. But why 
use it as a club against Canada until we know how far 
it has proceeded? Does he mean that England is moving 
to the point where a rural school in the Pennines or the 
Mendips has a comparable equipment and as costly a 
teacher as Norwich or Shrewsbury or Windsor? This is 
what he seems to demand in Canada. The truth is the 
author has over-done a goodish case. There are head- 
aches to cure, but the zeal of Mr. Noseworthy carries him 
too far. Stimulating as he is he would do well ito take 
one problem at a time, and persuade us instead of scaring 
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On Being Rejected for Military 
Service 


. . and thus the ultimate degrading. 
Naked and foolish, with the likewise ranks, 
I mustered. Probed and be-questioned by the 

medico 

And by the scholar’s emblem’d illness downed— 
Mine eyes were judged too sick 
Even to peer at stumble-running foes, 
Too dim, too waned to proper mark 
A rifle’s slaughter-course— 
I was rejected. 
All through the years of peace, my years of youth, 
I have not worked. ‘Now and in war 
Even again am I an unemployed. 
In peace, I had no hope and met my hours 
Cursing or doltish; war clots life 
And butchery is higher art 
Than I am potent to perform. 
I may say of me: 
‘Dim were his eyes from reading over much, 
But dimmer by their tears in frustrate spring— 
In his strong time he was a castrate being. 
None loved him. No one hired him.’ 

: PAUL HALLEY 


O Canada 


Teacher wanted, capable of teaching grades one to 
eleven inclusive. Salary $225.00. Apply to Mrs. Nellie 
G. Ganivux, Sect’y. to Trustees, Peggy’s Cove, N.S. 


(The Halifax Mail, Aug. 26) 


“The government does not allow us to compute our 
own income taxes,” the senator said, “so why then should 
they permit us to determine our personal contribution to 
the war insofar as manpower is concerned?” 

(Interview with Senator Michener as reported in the 


Winnipeg Free Press, Aug. 27) 


From 1917 to 1933, Sir George (Paish) asserts, Russia 
was completely under the control of Germany and the 
Russian Communist government did whatever it was 
required to do by the German government. 


(Victoria Daily Times, Sept. 3) 


Entirely apart from their great aesthetic appeal, it is 
of interest to learn that a total value of nearly a quartet 
of a million dollars is attributed to the Van Gogh collect 
ion to be seen at the gallery. 

(Vancouver Daily Province, Aug. 14) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes ” 
F. R. Hayes, Halifax, N.S. All contributions should co” 
tain original clipping, date and name of publication {fr 
which taken. 
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Why Labor Unions? 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN CANADA: J. L. Cohen, 
K.C.; publ. Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
Toronto; pp. 93; 50c. 


EADERS interested in labor problems—as what. 


reader of the Canadian Forum is not?—will find this 
small book invaluable. The contents are well described 
by the subtitle: “An examination of the legislative record 
and policy of the government of the dominion of Canada” 
in matters of labor relations. Mr. J. L. Cohen’s work on 
behalf of trades unions, particularly as counsel and as a 
member of various conciliation boards is well known; I 
have had frequent occasion to refer to it in my recent 
articles. Both as a writer and as a lawyer he speaks with 
authority in his chosen field. Both his analysis of current 
legislation and his suggestions for a fresh start, will com- 
mand a hearing. 


The book contains eight sections or chapters, each with 
a clear-cut topic. First how the government in the last 
war as in this made strong declarations in favor of the 
right of the worker to organize, but restricted itself to 
theory. Then Mr. Cohen deals with Section 502A of the 
Criminal Code, which makes it a crime for an employee 
to be dismissed for the ‘sole’ reason of union activity. He 
shows precisely why 502A is ineffective, and cannot be 
effective as at present framed—and compares it with 
United States legislation to the same effect. Next, he 
discusses Order-in-Council 3495 which extended the scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to all war 
industries; and shows the weaknesses of that act, par- 
ticularly how its inevitable delays work to the dis- 
advantage of labor. 


P.C. 2685 is shown to have been mainly motivated by 
a desire to prevail upon employers to recognize the 
unions, but persuasion has failed and the government has 
persistently refused to proceed more forcibly. 


The discussion of the notorious Order-in-Council 7440, 
in its amended form, is of special interest. It stood on 
two legs as it were: it pegged wages roughly at 1926-29 
levels (plus cost of living bonus) and it made 2685, and 
thereby collective bargaining, mandatory. But whereas 
the government has publicized and enforced the first, it 
has done nothing to enforce the second, far from it. In 
fact, its representatives are now violating 2685 in prac- 
tice, and encouraging employers to do so. 


Then we come to the new Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission. The fears I expressed in the Forum at the 
time—that this meant more delay and might do away 
with conciliation boards in favor of something worse— 
were evidently justified. But even I did not foresee that 
the government commissioners would try, at every turn, 
to establish company unions. On this point Mr. Cohen 
Prints some most revealing documents. 


This bald summary will be sufficient to show the kind 
of information which is here set forth in a clear and 
straightforward manner, with supporting documents 
Printed in an appendix which are not very easily access- 
ible to most people. 


Mr. Cohen then proceeds to explain the role of col- 
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lective bargaining in a democratic society, its urgent 
necessity in wartime, and how the Canadian government 


has utterly failed to grasp the significance of events in 
Britain and the sister dominions. 


Finally, Mr. Cohen suggests a ten point program for 
labor relations. He would remove disputes about trade 
union recognition from the operation of the I.D.I. Act and 
the I.D.I. Commission, abolish 7440, make the Labor 
Supply Council more representative, establish a code of 
labor relations, and machinery by which the workers 
could select the union of their choice, provide real pro- 
tection against employers’ control, compel employers to 
bargain collectively, establish a non-political labor rela- 
tions board, and provide penalties for infraction of the 
code. Upon such a program all progressive people and 
all genuine liberals, who must be aware of Canada’s utter 
backwardness in labor matters, might well agree. 


Mr. Cohen’s writing is vigorous, foreible and lucid. 
This is definitely a ‘must’ book, not only to read but to 
have. G. M. A. GRUBE 


Telegraph Hill 


HOME IS HERE: Sidney Meller; Macmillan; pp. - 405, 


NYONE who has lived in the Italian quarter of San 

Francisco’s Telegraph Hill is not likely to skip a 
page of this novel. For the Hill comes alive in it, the 
up-ended streets, the panorama of the ever-changing bay 
and the Berkeley Hills, and the fecund warm-hearted 
Italians clinging to their ramshackle homes, to their 
peasant traditions, their fiestas, and feuds, and goats. 
One misses, without much regret, the pseudo-artists who 
now infest the Hill, for this is a tale of the earlier years 
of the century, before the Bohemian invasion, when 
immigrant workers from Italy and Spain and Ireland 
worked and quarrelled and multiplied together in the 
common battle of becoming Americans. 


The theme is somewhat similar to that of Mr. Meller’s 
earlier novel, “Roots in the Sky,” the conflict, within the 
immigrant family unit, between the old world and the 
new. As with the Russian Jews of the first book, so 
with the Italians of “Home is Here,” the author is most 
successful in evoking the emotional life of a family. 
Curiously, the physical sense of character, that part of 
creation which seems to come easiest to the beginning 
author, is least attained, while the more difficult illusion 
of inner personality is, with the main characters, well 
secured. Some of the defects of the earlier novel continue 
in this, though less noticeably; there is more concentra- 
tion, but not enough; the narrative is still paced too 
slowly, retarded by diluted dialogue and irrelevant action. 


The theme itself has been overworked in American 
fiction since the early novels of Willa Cather. But Mr. 
Meller gives it a novelty not only of setting but of moral. 
The central action concerns the fight of the Hill-dwellers 
to stop the undermining of their homes by a quarry- 
owner intent on exercising his American right to make 
profits, and be damned to everyone else. Before he is 
defeated, the motley immigrants of the Hill have to un- 
learn their own. individualism, and become skilled not 
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only in the ways of injunctions and law-suits, but also of 
communal action. By such experiences, Mr. Meller 


implies, the immigrant is metamorphosed into the true 
American democrat. EARLE BIRNEY 


Welsh Comedy 


THE CORN IS GREEN: Emlyn Williams; 
(Random House); pp. 183; $2.75. 


MLYN WILLIAMS, whose long experience on the 

stage makes for good play-writing, has done an 
excellent job. “The Corn is Green,” a comedy in three 
acts, is the story of a remote Welsh village. To this vill- 
age comes Miss Moffatt, a plain middle-aged English 
woman of distinct masculine tendency, determined to 
give free education to the miners and their children. 

In the course of her work she discovers in Morgan 
Evans, a young Welsh miner, unusual literary talent. 
With careful and ceaseless coaching she prepares him 
for a scholarship to Oxford and succeeds in enlisting the 
support of the unwilling squire. 

The element of suspense is maintained by the intro- 
duction of Bessie, the housekeeper’s daughter, who, in 
her mother’s words, “has got bad blood in her.” Bessie 
returns from service the day of the examination to 
announce that she is going to have “a little stranger,” 
and that Morgan will have to marry her. Miss Moffatt, 
with characteristic energy, whisks her out of circulation 
and she does not appear again until after Morgan writes 
his examinations. 

The plot moves rather dramatically to a close with 
Morgan winning the scholarship, Miss Moffatt adopting 
the baby, Bessie going off with her “gentleman friend— 
ever such a nice gentleman, sporting, quite a swell, who 
owns a race-course,” and the squire buying the adjacent 
property to enlarge the school. 

Here indeed is good comedy. Every character is 
drawn with precision and care. The squire is particularly 
good. Whether it happens to be when the Welsh boy 
asks him how many I’s there are in daffodil and he 
replies “Damned if I know!”, or when an unwilling par- 
ticipant in a rather frank discussion of Bessie’s “condi- 
tion” he blurts out in embarrassed fury, “I have never 
heard such conversation outside a police court. I am 
seeking the safety of my own quarters,” he is always in 


character. All in all, it’s excellent entertainment. 
KAY MONTAGUE 


Macmillan 


Not for Sale 


EPITHALAMIUM IN TIME OF WAR: Ralph Gustafson: 
New York. 


PRIVATELY-PRINTED VOLUME of eleven pages, 
limited to a hundred copies, not for sale, cannot claim 
any extended notice in this journal. In the case of Mr. 
Gustafson’s latest poem, this is unfortunate, for it is a 
poem far superior to most written by Canadians these 
days, superior in freshness and concentration of imagery, 
maturity and boldness of vocabulary, and in awareness 
of contemporary thought and technique. It is occasioned, 
one infers, by the marriage of a sister to a young lieuten- 
ant, and the theme is the ancient and inexhaustible one 
of the world’s renewing itself in spite of horror and 
holocaust. There are nine stanzas each of eleven lines 
skillfully inter-rhymed and occasionally alliterated in a 
manner which shows the influence of Hopkins. 
The rigors of the stanza-pattern lead at times to jerki- 
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ness in phrase and a squeezing of syntax, with consequent 
losses to rhythm and to clarity, and there is some straining 
after mere surprise in the image; but these are faults of 
the best poetry of our times, and are more endurable 
than the saccharine emptiness of the belated colonial 
Georgians who still pass for poets in Canada. It is a pity 
Mr. Gustafson did not seek wider publication; but per- 
haps he did. What Canadian journal would publish a 
poem of ninety-nine lines, particularly one as contemp- 
orary in style as this? Only the Canadian Forum, and 


Mr. Gustafson did not, I believe, submit it there. 
EARLE BIRNEY 


What Went Before 


THE SKIES OF EUROPE: Frederic Prokosch; Harpers; 
pp. 500. 

BIRD OF THE WILDERNESS: Vincent Sheehan; Ran- 
dom House; pp. 322. 


N THE COURSE of maturing as a novelist Prokosch 

seems to have lost that feeling for grotesquerie which 
made reading The Asiatics and The Seven Who Filed such 
pleasurable excitement. This compromise with reality 
may be necessary in a writer whose work makes it very 
clear he is still trying to find his direction, nevertheless 
The Skies of Europe makes it equally clear that neither 
his experiences nor his feelings are as yet sufficiently 
understood by him to compensate in depth for, the loss of 
that earlier light touch. This, by the way, is not true of 
Prokosch’s poetry, which is still developing in strength 
and gravity and understanding. The Skies of Europe is 
a sort of Baedeker of the thirties on the continent. A 
young American journalist puts in time in Paris, Munich, 
Austria, Spain and Italy. In Paris his life is with the 
intellectual flotsam of the cafés, in Munich with a 
bourgeois family slipping into desuetude, in Spain with 
the loyalists, in Austria with relatives who watch with 
uneasy impotency the Osterreich becoming the Oster- 
mark. There is no narrative in its proper sense, although 
his passion for a beautiful Slav is sustained to a moderate- 
ly happy ending. The Spanish incidents are by far the 
best. They have a brevity and intensity that suggest the 
civil war in that horror-ridden peninsula reached some- 
thing hitherto entirely unsounded in Prokosch. But the 
passages on Paris and Austria are stereotyped and the 
atmosphere in Munich confuses the reader as much as it 
apparently confused the author. Prokosch still has his 
eye for color and his ear for extravagant speech; but he 
has neither the sureness nor the subtlety to write an 
obligato to the decade preceding World War II, which 
is what The Skies of Europe is meant to be. 

Someone remarked that Bird of the Wilderness with 4 
different setting might be a Canadian novel, which damns 
it well enough. The story of a small town boy with a 
passionately spiritual crush on his teacher never did have 
enough validity as a classical situation to be done more 
than once. But Sheehan must make easily the hundredth 
to have tried it. Selecting the slightly antique social er 
of 1914-1918 doesn’t improve matters either. Nostalgia 
is a sterile emotion at best. Sheehan, of course, is 10 
good a writer to turn out 300 pages without something of 
value in them, but the oases are few indeed. The conflic! 
between German-Americans and those of Allied extraction 
prior to 1917 is well done, but it is very, very old stuff 
After the precision, the strength and delicacy of Personal 
History and A Day of Battle, Bird of the Wilderness seems 


like something tossed off to pay the grocer. 
ELEANOR GODFREY 
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Impasse 


I CAME OUT OF FRANCE: Cecily Mackworth; Labor 
Book Service; pp. 248; 75c. 


ISS MACKWORTH gives us here a straightforward 

account of her personal experiences in France at 
the time of the armistice and the weeks following. 
Leaving Paris just before the Germans reached it, she 
slowly made her way south into unoccupied territory and 
finally, after countless obstacles and delays, reached 
Spain, Portugal and freedom. Miss Mackworth was a 
resident, not a visitor, in France. Her book is all the 
better because she avoids all discussions of high policy. 
What she does describe is the effects of policy decisions 
upon the people around her, and their gradual realization 
of the completeness of the Pétain surrender. It is here 
that her book is particularly interesting in helping us 
understand, and sympathize with, the intolerable impasse 
to which French men and women were brought by their 
leaders. 


Miss Mackworth writes well, and her book is full of 
sharp, incisive descriptions both of people and situations. 
It will take a well deserved place in the literature on the 
fall of France. G. M. A. G. 


Manpower 


LABOR SUPPLY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE: Inter- 
national Labor Office, Montreal; pp. 245; $1.00. 


HIS STUDY should be of primary interest to Can- 

adians, and especially to Canadian administrators. It 
describes and compares the measures adopted in various 
countries to deal with the problem of labor supply—a 
problem with which our own government is dealing, at 
the present time, in a very haphazard manner. We can 
only indicate here what the book contains: the first part 
is concerned with the allocation of man-power between 
the armed forces and industry, the control of employment 
and the vocational adaptation of available labor. The 
measures taken in Britain, France, the United States and 
the dominions are described at length, the British 
schedules of reserved occupations, so designed as to allow 
sufficient elasticity to meet changed circumstances, is of 
particular interest to us. 


The second part of the book deals with the securing of 
the necessary information and the organization of avail- 
able labor into the most useful channels. The report 
insists on the necessity of collaboration with both 
employers’ and workers’ organizations; further, it stresses 
that much of the experience acquired in time of war will 
be of great value in reorganizing the community for 
peace time needs. G. M. A. G. 


PAMPHLETS 


T= U.S. Public Affairs Committee provides us with 

two pamphlets (10c each) that are extremely topical, 
and we badly need similar studies for Canada. GUNS, 
PLANES AND YOUR POCKETBOOK by Rolf Nugent 
tties to answer the question: How far can Americans have 
both guns and butter? The pamphlet is full of those 
striking illustrations that characterize this series, enabling 
the reader to realize at a glance the diversion of labor and 
materials to defense needs, that is, the real costs of the 
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war. So far, standards of living have not been cut, nor is 
a serious decrease contemplated except in certain kinds 


of goods and in consumer credit. The author points out 
that government spending for productive purposes will 
be needed after the war, and will be just as effective. 
LABOR IN THE DEFENSE CRISIS, by T. R. Carskadon, 
deals with wages, hours, the shortage, or probable short- 
age of skilled labor, and training programs. The author 
then deals with defense strikes, and shows that in fact 
there are fewer strikes in unionized groups of industries. 
He shows the danger of suppressive measures and shows 
the part the National Labor Relations Board has played in 
preserving industrial peace. He shows, from British and 
other experience, that to outlaw strikes merely leads to 
more trouble. His final conclusion is that compulsory 
arbitration will not work and that voluntary mediation is 
the only answer. An analysis is then made of the tech- 
nique of mediation. 

Two French-Canadian pamphlets to hand: COOPERA- 
TIVES D’EPARGNE ET DE CREDITS, by Jean Pierre 
Després is a reprint of certain articles in “L’Action 
Catholique,” expounding the purpose and success of the 
local “caisses populaires” or credit unions, started and 
developed by M. Desjardins in Quebec (10c). TEMOIG- 
NAGE SUR LA CRISE ACTUELLE, by J. T. Delos, pro- 
fessor of international law at Lille, and now at Laval 
University (pub. by the School of Social Sciences, Laval 
University, 15c) is interesting in that it throws consider- 
able light on the point of view of a large group which the 
author represents. Written before Germany invaded 
Russia, it classes Communism with Nazism as the com- 
mon enemy. It would be interesting to know how far 
recent events have changed the author’s views on this 
point. The pamphlet shows a realization of the need for 
fundamental reform, but it not unnaturally vague as to 
their nature. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW ORDER, last pamphlet in 
the Democracy and Citizenship series, is an address 
by John Grierson, National Film Commissioner, at the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education at Winnipeg 
last May. It is very readable and well written, and 
argues that the older systems of education must bear part 
of the responsibility for world catastrophe. This is true, 
as is his contention that education cannot divorce itself 
from economic processes in the world, and that reckless 
individualism is out. Education must “go into the factory 
and the field, into the codperatives of production and 
distribution.” Agreed. What it will teach when it gets 
there is left vague, however. Perhaps because he 
exaggerates the individualism of the older education (no 
teacher of mine at least, in any school or university, 
ever taught me that the world was my oyster—dquite the 
contrary) he is satisfied with the moral imperative of 
community action as the needed reform. That’s all 
right as far as it goes, but even self-sacrifice is no use 
unless for a good cause, and Mr. Grierson gives us no hint 
as to how that cause is to be taught. 


Reference should also be made to an excellent hand- 
book for study groups: COMMUNITY HEALTH, published 
at the Barrie Examiner press, and the result of the studies 
of a special committee on community health of the 
Simcoe county Women’s Institute. It is in question and 
answer form, that is, one question is taken and the 
answer is one chapter of the pamphlet. Women’s asso- 
ciations everywhere and other groups interested in the 
subject will do well to get this booklet. 


I can only mention the Summary of Canada’s Part in 
the War, issued by the minister of information and per- 
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iodically brought up to date. It is official, of course, not 
critical, but it contains a good deal of information, in 
facts and figures, about our armed forces, finances and 
administration, that should be in the possession of every- 
one. The summary is revised monthly and is available, I 
imagine, on application to the ministry of information. 

G. M. A. G. 
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The torch of his amazing mind 
Dissolves the wills of men; to weld 
The best of strong convictions held 
Into one structure for mankind, 


From OVER THE WHEEL, a timely 
pamphlet of brief verse, by Ewart Miller, 
Toronto, 50c at Simpson’s. 
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When The War Is Won 
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